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A NEW PARTY SURELY FORMING. 


Ix the midst of delusion, dark- 
ness, and general demoralization, 
there is at last a single ray of light 
breaking through the universal 
gloom. We have for scme time 
despaired of any relief to our coun- 
try by the action of the Democratic 
party, as it is now led. There is a 
fearful want of capacity, and we fear 
of honor, in what claims to be its 
leadership, and we have therefore 
seen no way out of our Africanized 
condition except by some new com- 
bination of all the men of both par- 
ties who are determined to be white 
men and not negroes. For this 
question of the speedy return of the 
government of the United States to 
a pure white basis, is the one propo- 
sition that immeasurably exceeds all 
others in importance. Not only our 
progress and prosperity, as a nation, 
but the preservation of our very ci- 


vilization, is covered by this mighty 
question. And we therefore rejoice 
to see that in the State of Illinois a 
meeting has been held without dis- 
tinction of party, to protest against 
the Grant and Congressional plan 
of making the negroes a cons‘ituent 
element of our civil polity. The 
Tribune admits that this meeting 
was attended by a large number 
“claiming to be Republicans,” as 
well as by “ those calling themselves 
Democrats.” The call of the meet- 
ing announced that its object was 
“to protest against the action of 
the Illinois Legislature, and of Con- 
gress in seeking to force suffrage on 
this State and ourcountry, contrary 
to the known wishes of the great 
body of the American people.” Now 
here is a statement of the exact 
truth, that “the great body of the 
American people are opposed to ne. 
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gro suffrage.” And while such is 
the case with regard to the entire 
Democratic party, and with regard 
to more than one-third of what calls 
itself the Republican party, the lead- 
ers of the Democratic party have 
insisted on making this negro ques- 
tion play a very subordinate part to 
twenty shallow, not to say comp ra- 
tively silly, questions about such 
matters as greenbacks and tariffs. 
Questions on which Democrats are 
themselves divided have been per- 
petually pushed into a leading pro- 
minence, while the one absorbing 
question on which all Democrats, 
and the best portion of the Repub- 
lican party, are perfectly agreed, has 
been pushed back into shadow and 
obscurity. In this fact lies the phi- 
losophy of the constant Democratic 
defeats. Instead of using genuine 
popular Democratic thunder in the 


campaigns, these demorslized or in- 
competent leaders have insisted on 
employing nothing but the artificial. 
sheet-iron, spent thunders of hypo- 


critical loyalty. O, fools! But this 
combined movement of live and 
sensible Democrats and patriotic 
Republicans in Illinois, is, we hope, 
the inauguration of a new policy, if 
not of a new party—of a genuine 
white man’s party. The Tribune 
snuffs death to its negro policy in 
this movement, and bitterly cries 
out that, “The indignation of these 
protestants was so great that it could 
not be adequately expressed in less 
than twenty-two resolutions.” One 
of these resolutions sets forth the 
great truth that our National Gov- 
ernment “was founded on the ba- 
sis of exclusive white supremacy.” 
Equality of the negro with the white 
man is properly denounced as “a 
beastly doctrine.” And another re- 
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solution proclaims that “The only 
safety for our Republic is in exclu- 
sive white race supremacy, univer- 
sally enforced in every part of our 
country, as the cardinal, unalterable 
doctrine.” The Tribune quotes this 
brave and manly resolution, and 
then lifts up its hands in real negro 
horror, and exclaims, “ And this is 
what American Democracy has come 
to in the ninety-third year of the 
Republic!” And, according to the 
Tribune’s own confession, it is what 
a portion of the Republican party 
has come to. It is a sign that the 
Republic is coming round to the 
same sublime spot from which it 
started ninety-three years ago. And 
it will be a lucky thing for ourselves 
and our children if it ever reaches 
there, after this long draging on the 
confines of African barbarism 

The fifth resolution of this meet- 
ing of combined Republicans and 
Democrats reads as follows : 

“Fifth: That the legislator who would 
seek to give away the el:ctive franchise of 
the superior white race to the low negro, is 
unworthy of respect or of social conside- 
ration among white men, And the leg sla- 
tor who would knowingly violate our writ- 
ten constitutional law, honestly made to 
guard these rights, is a dangerous public 
leader, and only needs the opportunity to 
be a Robespierre, a Jean Paul Marat, or a 
Missouri Rodman.” 

On this resolution the Tribune ex- 
claims: “Superior white race, in- 
deed! What precious evidence of 
superiority is here?” Oh! it cuts 
like a knife through the hearts of 
these unnatural men who have 
thrown away their own self-respect 
and just pride of race, for the pur- 
pose of lowering the white man to 
the level of the naturally barbarous 
negro. This great organ of the 
Grant and Butler party, says of this 
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resolution to keep the blood and 
rule of the white race unmixed with 
negroes : 

‘It sets up the vilest and most shameless 
of all possible aristocracies—something 
worse than an aristocracy of money, of 
refinement, or of birth—a skin-deep aris- 
tocracy which says to the negro: ‘ You 
shall never rise in the social scale ! Always 
and forever you shall bea Pariah! Igno- 
rant in the midst of enlightenment, poor 
in the midst of plenty, idle while labor is 
in demand—you and your children, and 
your children’s children to the latest gene- 
ration.” 

The last part of this extract pre- 
cisely describes the immutable race 
characteristics of the negro. He 
always has been, and he always must 
be “ignorant in the midst of en- 
lightenment, poor in the midst of 
plenty, idle while labor is in de- 
mand”—will be so, not from any 
fault of the white man, but because 
of the irreparable nature of the ne- 
gro. As compared with the white 
man, he must always remain igno- 
rant, because his brain has a less 
number of convolutions than the 
brain of the white man, and is 
otherwise irreparably inferior both 
in weight and quality. God has 
made him to differ so radically and 
eternally from the white man, that 
all attempts to educate or elevate 
him up to any sort of equality with 
the white race is as impossible and 
ridiculous a task as to attempt to 
elevate the turkey-buzzird into an 
eagle. Now the eagle is by common 
consent called the “king of birds,” 
while the buzzard is consigned to 
the office of a scavenger. And no 
body complains of the injustice of 
this evident ordination of Provi- 
dence. Nobody attempts to turn 
the world upside down, because the 
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buzzard is not an eagle. And the 
natural characteristics of the nggro 
are as different from those of the 
white man as the buzzard is from 
the eagle, or ‘as the ass is from the 
horse. A universal buzzard-elevat- 
ing, or ass-improving society would 
not be a more abominable piece of 
stupidity than this godless, chatter- 
ing, negro-elevating political ma- 
chinery which has brought death 
into our Republic. 

Mr. Greeley himself drew a cor- 
rect portrait of the characteristics 
of the negro race, in the Tribune of 
the date of Sep:ember 22d, 1855, in 
this language : -“ Nine-tenths of the 
free blacks have no idea of setting 
themselves to work, except as the 
hirelings or servitors of white men ; 
no idea of building a church or other 
serious enterprise, except through 
beggary from the whites. As a class, 
the blacks are indolent, improvi- 
dent, servile and licentious.” This, 
we say, is a perfectly correct des- 
cription of the race-peculiarities of 
the negro. And it is with such a 
race that the Grant party desires to 
irreparably mix up our own race, in 
@ universal civil and social amalgam- 
ation. The whole political surging 
of the United States for the last ten 
years has been fatally and disgrace- 
fully in this direction, until now 
there is but one course for the white 
man to pursue, and that is to cut 
loose from all politicians, whether 
Democratic or Republican, who pro- 
pose to remain longer quiet under 
this Africanizing political process. 


‘We must cut loose from every party, 


and cut through every policy which 
would prolong for another hour the 
barbarising amalgamation. The 
nincteenth resolution of this Illinois 
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meeting of Democrats and Republi- 
cans breaths the right spirit, as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘That the negroes ruling whites among 
us is such an outrageous injustice that na- 
ture abhors it, and it must not be tolerated, 
only as diseased excrescences are patiently 
borne till they can be safely removed with 
the skillful surgeon’s lancet.” 


This is talking like white men. It 
sounds like the first utterance of a 
white man’s party in America ; and 
that meeting ought to be followed 
up by similar meetings in every part 
of our country. All along the line, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Aristock, let the true white men 
organize. Within one year such a 
party would be, everywhere, the ba- 
lance of power, and, by the next 
Presidential election, it would be the 
great majority power of the country. 
The materials tor such an organiza- 
tion are abundant in every State. 
The best portion of the young men 
of the Republican party would come 
into it with the greatest zeal. It 
would gather together nearly all the 
young men of the country, and all 
the old men too, who have not out- 
lived their patriotism and their own 
self-respect. 

The results of the war, to abolish 
negro labor, are now sufficiently re- 
vealed to open the eyes of every 
man who is not suffering with the 
disease of an incurable negro mania. 
Senator Sprague has lately pro- 
nounced these words in the Senate 
of the United States : 


**The mainspring of our prosperity had 
been slavery and foreign emigration ; the 
former had stimulated the growth of cot- 
ton, and made it an American monopoly, 
and so had built up the manutacturing and 
commercial intere ts of the North, and 
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these had in turn invited foreign emigrae 
tion.” 


In this speech the New England 
Senator confesses that he, and the 
party with which he acts, has made 
a fatal mistake in turning loose the 
negroes. The experiment, he says, 
has ruined the prosperity of our 
country. The same thing, we know, 
has ruined every country where it 
has been tried. In April, 1867, the 
London Times declared that the 
West Indies had been irredeemably 
ruined by this same thing. It said 
of the freed negroes : 


**Sensual, lazy, lying, thievish, exces- 
sively irritable in temper, fiendishly cruel 
when their anger is aroused, caring noth- 
ing for the conjugal relationship, very lit- 
tle for the parental one, without the slight- 
est wish to improve themselves, either in- 
tellectually, morally or socially ; abomina- 
bly vain and conceited, and only desirous 
of earning money in order that they may 
bask in idleness and wear fine clothes they 
form about the worstrace that could pos- 
sibiy be intrusted with freedom on a fertile 
soil and in a tropical climate. Within the 
next few years, the question will have to be 
decided whe her the West Indies are or are 
not to be given up entirely to these 
people.” 


Commenting upon this passage, 
the New York Times says : 


‘This is a hard story, but it is pretty 
well confirmed by the accounts of nearly 
every English tourist who visits the West 
Indies. 

“Tt is to be observed that the worst char- 
acteristics of these people, according to this 
writer and others, do not appear in those 
who were bred in ‘slavery,’ but in the gen- 
eration born and educated in the blessings of 
‘freedom.’ Those who had been ‘debased 
by centuries of slavery’ sink still further 
when made ‘free.’ Possibly they may in a 
generation or two take an upward turn, but 
it looks now like a relapse into the savage 
heathenism of Africa. 

**Tt would appear that the effect of thirty 
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years of freedom has been to deepen the 
antipathy between the two races, and to de- 
moralize one if not both. The day is proba- 
bly not distant when every white man will 
be driven from some at least of the West 
India Islands. “Either that or a strong mili- 
tary government, and the resubjugation of 
what some Englishmen persist in consider- 
ing the inferior race.” 


The story of the utter ruin of 
Hayti is the same, or even worse. 
Negro rule has sent that once pros- 
perous and beautiful island all the 
way back to an African jungle, where 
the Christian religion and civiliza- 
tion have perished together. A 
correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, writing from that negro 
and devil-possessed island, says : 


“‘There is no attempt to conceal the fact 
that a large part of the Haytien population 
follow idolatrous practices. Throughout a 
large section of the country parts, and espe- 
cially in the mountains, they reproduce all 
the ancient superstitions of Africa, and 
sometimes also their cruelties. They have 
often offered up human sacrifices,” 


Such are the fruits of negro phi- 
lanthropy in that country. In 1790, 
before “ emancipation,” the value of 
the annual exports of Hayti was 
$27,683,000. Now it is less than 
nothing. The criminal experiment 
of negro “freedom” there has been 
a loss of not less than three thou- 
sand millions of dollars to the com- 
merce of the world. 

The same experiment of abolish- 
ing negro labor in the Island of 
Trinidad tells the same fatal story. 
The Rev. Missionary Underhill con- 
fessess that after “emancipation,” 
the negroes almost universally qu't- 
ted the estates to squat on land to 
which they had no title. And three 
years after “ emancipation” he found 
it impossible to get anything like a 
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census of the population, in conse- 
quence of the negroes having uni- 
versally adopted the migratory 
habits of their native Africa. The 
London Times, referring to this ut- 
ter ruin of the island, says: “ Our 
attention has been directed to a re- 
port on the Island of Trinidad, 
which shows how a British island 
may decay. If Trinidad had re- 
mained under Spanish sway, it might 
be the wealthy island which its posi- . 
tion and fertility would naturally 
make it.” The reason is, that had 
it remained under Spain, the great 
folly of abolishing negro labor would 
not have occurred. 

In Guiana the same ruinous ef- 
fects have followed “ emancipation.” 
In 1836, before “emancipation,” the 
coffee crop was 4,801,350 pounds. 
In 1849, fourteen years afterwards, 
it had fallen off 36,253 pounds, or 
an annual loss of more than four 
millions of pounds. Befoie “ eman- 
cipation,” the cotton crop was 3,196 
bales, in fourteen years afterwards 
it was not apound. All other pro- 
ductions fell off in nearly the same 
manner. All the West India Islands 
have been totally ruined by this 
same criminal experiment. Since 
“emancipation,” England has had 
to import over 50,000 Chinese 
coolies to do the work in those 
islands. Even in the little island 
of Barbadoes, where the negroes 
have been partially “ re-enslaved,” 
by what is called a Vagrant Act, 
which compel!s Cuffee to work ten 
hours a day, or to wear a ball and 
chain on the highway ten hours a 


- day. But even this stringent law, 


it seems, has failed to get work out 
of Cuffee, for a dispatch to the pub- 
lic press, August 14th, 1567, said : 
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*« From Bridgetown, Barbadoes, we 
are informed of the arrival of a car- 
go of Chinese coolies, numb:ring 
four hundred and thirty, in the Aus- 
trian bark Niemen.” 

The emancipation of negro labor 
in Peru has also given the finishing 
blow to civilization in that country. 
‘“ The Christian World, a Magazine of 
the American Foreign Christian 
Union,” of the date of January, 
1364, publishes a letter from a mis- 
sonary at Lima, which shows the 
horrible ruin which this mad devil 
of “philanthropy” has brought 
upon that country. It says: 

‘*A few years ago ‘slavery’ was abolish- 
ed (in 1855), and the ‘slaves’ were turned 
loose upon their own resources. They left 
the city for the country, and now a space 
of some thirty miles is almost entirely 
given up to their depredations. Murders 
and robberies are common. It is consider- 
ed dangerous for an unirmed white man 
to go outside of the city walls alone, No 
body cares for them. They are considered 
as mere brutes, and they know it. I have 
wandered about among them amid their 
dancing, their drunken carousels, their 
bloody fights, my heart bleeding to see such 
utter degradation. And in this city of one 
lhundred thousand, I do not believe that six 
persons could be found to care for their 
souls. Oh! these poor, d graded, brutal- 
iz-d, immortal beings, going down to per- 
dition by swarms, with no one to tell them 
of Jesus!” 

No one to tell them of Jesus! 
Why, they were born and educated, 
so far as they can be educated, in 
the very bosom of the Christian 
church. But the negro has no- 
where retained Christianity longer 
than held up and enforced to it by 
the hand of the white race. There 
is no spot on earth which can be 
named as an exception to this fact. 
This missionary should have ex- 
claimed, “O, these mistaken, de- 
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luded and foolish white men, who 
turned the negro out upon his own 
resources, and left him to relapse 
into barbarism, by abolishing the 
only institution that ever made him 
useful, or saved him from savagery!” 
Before “ emancipation,” the revenue 
of Peru, from its industrial opera- 
tions, was $6,000,000. Two years 
after “ emancipation,” 7. ¢., in 1857, 
it fell down to $3,000,000 ; and now 
almost the only revenue of the coun- 
try is derived from the sale of guano, 
or bird-dung, found in the Chinca 
Islands, off its coast. 

The abolition of negro labor 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinam, 
in New Guiana, teaches the same 
lesson. Abolition there took place 
in 1863, and Mr. Monroe, the Brit- 
ish Consulate at that place, in a re- 
port to his government only two 
years after, says : 

‘¢The negroes have nearly all abandoned 
the plantations and squatted on grounds on 
the borders of the creeks, where they lead 
a life of idleness, of little use to themselves 
and less to the community at large, return- 
ing toa state of gross heathenism, prac- 
ticing and enjoying the superstitious Airi- 
can dances, with all their immorality.” 


And these are everywhere the 
fruits of what is called “ emancipa- 
tion.” Our own country is already 
drinking the bitter dregs of the 
same cup. It is madness for our 
people to remain longer patient un- 
der this fatal Africanization of our 
institutions. There is but one 
thing that can save us, and that is, 
a direct and speedy return to the 
extreme principle of absolute white 
supremacy on which this govern- 
ment was founded. We must either 
go all the way back or go on to the 
universal ruin which has fallen upon 
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all other countries where this abom- 
inable crime of negro equality has 
been perpetrated. To stand where 
we are ishell. Peace, safety, pros- 
perity and civilization are all be- 
hind us! Let us go back! Let the 


meeting of Republicans and Demo- 
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all the Africanizing schemes of Mr. 
Grant's party, be followed up every- 
where, all over the country, until 
the very heavens above us shall re- 
verberate with the thunder of the 
immortal declarations of our fathers, 
that “White men shall rule Ame- 


rica!” 


crats in Illinois, to protest against 
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Oh, Flag of My Country! which once oe’r all nations 
Could float as the emblem of Freedom’s proud home, 
Now trailed in the dust, or with base profanation 
Thou’rt used as the signal of Liberty’s doom. 
Thy brightness is dimmed, which once gleamed o’er the ocean, 
'o gladden the hearts of American tars ; 
For, sad tho’ our hearts are, and filled with emotion, 
Thy power is despoiled by the loss of thy stars. 


Though armies may rally and rush to thy rescue, 
A nation divided must sink to decay ; 
And mid its destruction a despot may seize you, 
And tear from thy foldings their beauteous ray. 
Oh, flag of the brave! where are now thy defenders, 
Whose bosoms once beat with emotions of pride ; 
As they saw thee unfurled in thy glory and splendor, 
And swore to defend thee, whate’er might betide? 


They sleep in their graves, and the voice of their warning 
Breaks dull on the ears of their recreant sons ; 

Those sons have received the proud treasure with scorning, 
And basely ass viled thee with traitorous vuns. 

The soil of the South, where are sleeping the sages 
Who reared the proud temple of Liberty’s dome, 

And spread to the breeze and the wonder of ages 
That flag, is no longer a refage and home. 


20: 


A SONNET. 
[BY BEVERLY D. TUCKER. ] 


No, no, not here, no strain of passing song 

Shall breathe her name, nor midst the crowding throng, 
That sweeps the corridors of thought along, 

Shall she be found. But where the busy mind 
Is lulled to rest ; borne cn the midnight wind, 
Her loved name comes—comes like the wierd toll 
Of phantom bells, until my very soul 

Chimes with memories ; until my brain feels 

Her presence ; until imagination steals 

Her image from the skies. And when once more 
These visions flee—for ah! they svon are o’er— 
Then peering through tke star-lit realms of air, 
Upward, upward, on the wings of silent pr ayer, 
I send her name to quiet her spirit there. 
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Tue English have doubtless pur- 
chased their liberties at a very high 
price, and waded through seas of 
blood to drown the idol of arbi'rary 
power. Other nations have been in- 
volved in as great calamities, and 
have shed as much blood ; but then 
the blood they spilt in defence of 
their liberties only enslaved them 
the more. What rises to a revolu- 
tion in England is more than a sedi- 
tion in other countries. The French 
are of opinion that the government 
of this Island is more tempestuous 
than the sea which surrounds it; 
which, indeed, is true; but then it 
is never so but when the king raises 
the storm; when he attempts to 
seize the sbip of which he is only 
the pilot.—[ Voltaire’s Letter on Eng- 
land. 


No, sir, all is not lost, the moment 
that the people are put in the condition 
to perceive that they have a soul. On 
the contrary, all is lost when they 
are treated like a herd of bulls ; 
for, sooner or later, they will butt 
you with their horns. Do you be- 
lieve that the people read and rea- 


soned in the time of the wars be- 
tween the Red and the White Roses 
in England? The people, ignorant 
and ferocious, were spirited on by a 
few fanatic doctors, who cried out 
to kill in the name of the Lord. [ 
would defy Cromwell now to turn 
England upside down by his jargon 
of an Energumen ; John of Leyden 
to make himself King of Munster ; 
and Cardinal de Retz to form the 
barricades of Paris.—[ Voltaire’s Let- 
ter on Montesque and Grotius. 


We laugh at original sin, and we 
are wrong. Every body has his 
original sin. That of these poor 
serfs (or villains), who amount to 
more than a hundred thousand 
through the kingdom, is that their 
fathers, the Gaulish peasantry, did 
not cut the throats of the handful 
of Visgoths, Burgundians or Franks 
who came to rob and murder them. 
Had they defended themselves with 
the same vigor the Romans ex- 
erted against the Cimbri, we should 
not have suits for mortmain.—[ Vol- 
taire’s Letter on Laws of Customs, 
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Last night, my love, we launched our boat— 
Of lightest stuff its frame was wrought— 
And set the shiniag thing afloat 
Upon agentle breeze of thought, 
And, light as down, it upward soared, 
As if ’twere on a skylark’s wings, 
With only you and I aboard, 
Bound for a world of happier things, 


We had no wish nor thought to stop, 
Reyond the pine-tree’s coronet, 
Beyond the mountain's misty top, 
Beyond all these our sail was set, 
The earth grew dim, then dark below— 
A speck—and nothing saw we there, 
As straight we suiled intoa glow 
Upon the topmost wave of air. 


Then, one more leap, and into space 
Our joyous cratt exultant flew ; 

We looked into each other’s face, 
And saw a glory that was new. 

And onward went our steady ship— 
We had no need of rudder then— - 

We passed the morving’s golden lip, 
And bathed us in its glorious sheen, 


Aroundsthe moon’s senescent horn, 
Past Venus with her cinctured zone, 
We sailed in an eternal morn, 
And never deemed ourselves alone, 
We sew the golden helm of Mars 
Dash past, as if on battle bent, 
And in among the waving stars, 
With full sail spread, our vessel went, 


We sailed and sang, and sang and sailed, 

Among the mesh of shining zones, 

And never once our senses failed, 
Though far ahead we saw the thrones— 

The mystic golden thrones, which held 
The royal old divinities ; 

Ah, what a happy spjendor spelled 
Our souls in those ethereal seas, 
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Our sight grew strong, and ‘ar below, 

A lonely speck, we saw the night, 
A star was lingering near its brow, 

Like some lost, struggling shade of light, 
But on we went, and ever on, 

We had no wish to change our course, 
Each moment oped a newer dawn ; 

We shouted till we both grew hoarse, 


How strange our human voices rang, 
Where such were never heard before 3 
And what triumphant songs wé Mung, 
As higher, hi: her, o’er and o’er 
The outer stars our vessel flew ! 
You found it sweet to look on me, 
And oh! my love, I looked on you, 
And felt love’s sweet supremacy. 


‘We made no waft of backward flight, 

We found whence truest beauty springs ; 
We passed the jasper gates of light, 

Where Morning bathes her radiant wings, 
And never, never did we stay, 

But ever held our ship in trim, 
And ever kept the shining way, 

And ever sang love’s joyous hymn. 


Ah! love, that happy dream must end ! 
After the light will come the dark ; 
No matter whence our course we bend, 
Some storm at last will wreck our bark, 
But ne’er wis truer gospel writ, 
Than Love is Life ; and, since ‘tis so, 
Sometime a wiliing sail we'll set 
On seas where tempests never blow. 


Bince Love is Life, ‘immortals, we, 
Be) ond the moon's senescent horn, 
M y sail upon a shining sea, 
Beyond the golden lips of morn, 
BD yond the distant, distant stars, 
Beyond the reach of utter might, 
Lirough Music « sweetest, happrest bare, 
Latc Lows » sturmicss sea of light 
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A MOUNTAIN LEGEND. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS, 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE GILDED CAGE. 


Mrs. Farrtzich had gained her 
object, and to this, as we may sup- 
pose, she attached no little import- 
ance. She already began to calcu- 
late the increased attractions of her 
circle, and her own increase of con- 
sequence, from the possession of 
one who could so largely minister 
to the desires of society, who was 
at once so beautiful, so graceful, 
and so gifted in music. 

Then there were the domestic 
services to be considered ; the read- 
ing when she was weary or coveted 
the last fashionable novel ; the sew- 
ing and knitting; the doing up of 
the musina, and the seamstress 
capacity, in all of which she had 
(diseovered that, thoagh imdolent, 
Kose was capable 
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che bad tis art, of power, bo over 
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And all these were to be had for 
nothing! She herself was not too 
proud to be grateful to the pride of 
Mrs. Jane Carter, who hooted at the 
idea of salary or any stated com- 
pensation. Proud people are some- 
times very mean of spirit, and bring 
their arithmetic to bear closely upon 
their obligations and affections. 

The result of Mrs. Fairleigh’s 
calculations was shown in her con- 
tinued flatteries of her beautiful 
charge, as they rode homewards. 
Again she d-seribed to her the de- 
lights of fine society; the gay 
routes; the grateful 
and, more delicately, the possbili- 
tes of conquest, among the grand 
and rich, of « fine woman, who 
knows the use of the trumps 
ia br — 
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*. From Bridgetown, Darbadoes, we 
are informed of the arrival of a car- 
go of Chinese coolies, numb ring 
four bundre and thirty, in the Aus- 
trian bark Niemen.” 

The emancipatioa of neg:o labor 
iu Pera has also given the finishing 
L ow to civilization in that country. 
“ The Christian World, a Magazine of 
tee American Foreign Chridian 
Union,” of the date of January, 
1464, publishes « letter from a mis- 
sonary at Lima, which shows the 
horrible rain which this mad devil 
of “ philanthropy ” has brought 
upon that country. It says: 

“A few years ago ‘slavery ' was abolish- 
ed (im 1855), and the ‘slaves’ were tarned 
loose upon their owa resources, They left 
the city for the country, and now a space 
ot some thirty miles is almost entirely 
given up to their depredations. Murders 
and robberies are common. It is consider- 
e1 dangerous for an unirmed white man 
to go outside of the city walis alone, No 
body cares for them. ‘They are considered 
as mere brutes, and they know it. I have 
wandered about among them amid their 
dancing, their drunken carousels, their 
bloody fights, my heart bleeding to see such 
utter degradation. And in this city of one 
lhundred thousand, I do not believe that six 
persons could be found to care for their 
souls. Oh! these poor, d graded, brutal- 
iz-d, immortal beings, going down to per- 
dition by swarms, with no one to tell them 
of Jesus!” 

No one to tell them of Jesus! 
Why, they were born and educated, 
so far as they can be educated, in 
the very bosom of the Christian 
church. But the negro has no- 
where retained Christianity longer 
than held up and enforced to it by 
the hand of the white race. There 
is no spot on earth which can be 
named as an exception to this fact. 
This missionary should have ex- 
claimed, “O, these mistaken, de- 
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luded and foolish white men, who 
turned the negro out upon his own 
resources, and left bim to relapse 
into barbarism, by abolishing the 
only institution that ever made him 
useful, or save! him from savagery!” 
Before “ emancipation,” the revenue 
of Peru, from ita industrial opera- 
tions, was $6,000,000. Two years 
after “ "< «, im 1857, 

fell down to $3,000,000 ; and now 
almost the only revenue of the voun- 
try is derived from the sale of guano, 
or bird-dane, found in the Chinca 
Islands, off its coast. 

The abolition of negro labor 
in the Dutch Colony of Surinan, 
in New Guiana, teaches the same 
lesson. Abolition there took place 
in 1863, and Mr. Monroe, the Brit- 
ish Consulate at that place, in a re- 
port to his government only two 
years after, says : 

‘The negroes have nearly all abandoned 
the plantations and squatted on grounds on 
the borders of the creeks, where they lead 
a life of idleness, of little use to themselves 
and less to the community at large, return- 
ing toa state of gross heathenism, prac- 
ticing and enjoying the superstitious Airi- 
can dances, with all their immorality.” 


And these are everywhere the 
fruits of what is called “ emancipa- 
tion.” Our own country is already 
drinking the bitter dregs of the 
same cup. It is madness for our 
people to remain longer patient un- 
der this fatal Africanization of our 
institutions. There is but one 
thing that can save us, and that is, 
a direct and speedy return to the 
extreme principle of absolute white 
supremacy on which this govern- 
ment was founded. We must either 
go all the way back or go on to the 
universal ruin which has fallen upon 
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all other countries where this abom- all the Africanizing schemes of Mr. 
inable crime of negro equality has Grants party, be followed up every- 
been perpetrated. To stand where where, all over the country, until 
we are ishell. Peace, safety, prow the very heavens above us shall re- 
perity and civilization are all be- verberate with the thander of the 
hind us! Let us go back! Let the immortal declarations of our fathers, 
meeting of Republicans and lbemo- that “White mea shall rule Ame- 
erates in Dlinoia, to protest against rica!” 
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Oh, Flag of My ! which once oe'r all nations 
Could float as the em of Preedow's proad home, 

Now trailed in the dust, or with base protanation 
Thou’rt used as the signal of Liberty's doom. 

Ty See © Sanee, which once gleamed o'er the ocean, 

gladden the h: arts of American tars ; 

For, sad tho’ our hearts are, and filled with emotion, 

Thy power is de«poiled by the loss of thy stars. 


Though armies may rally and rash to thy rescue, 
A nation divided must sink to decay ; 
And ‘mid its destruction a d t may seize you, 
And tear from thy foldings their beauteous ray. 
Oh, flag of the brave! where are now thy defenders, 
Whose bosoms once beat with emotions of pride ; 
As they saw thee unfurled in thy glory and splendor, 
And swore to defend thee, whate’er might betide? 


They sleep in their graves, and the voice of their warning 
Breaks dull on the ears of their recreant sons ; 

Those sons have received the proud treasure with scorning, 
And basely ass tiled thee with traitorous vuns. 

The soil of the South, where are sleeping the sages 
Who reared the proud temple of Liberty’s dome, 

And spread to the breeze and the wonder of ages 
That flag, is no longer a refage and home. 
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A SONNET. 
[BY BEVERLY P. TUCKER. ] 


No, no, not here, no strain of passing song 

Shall breathe her name, nor midst the crowding throng, 
That sweeps the corridors of thought along, 

Shall she be found. But where the busy.mind 
Is lulled to rest ; borne cn the midnight wind, 
Her loved name comes—comes like the wierd toll 
Of phantom bells, until my very soul 

Chimes with memories ; until my brain feels 

Her presence ; until imagination steals 

Her image from the skies. And when once more 
These visions flee—for ah! they svon are o’er— 
Then peering through the star-lit realms of air, 
Upward, upward, on the wings of silent pr ayer, 
I send her name to quiet her spirit there. 
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SOME POLITICAL SAYINGS OF VOLTAIRE 


Tue English have doubtless pur- 
chased their liberties at a very high 
price, and waded through seas of 
blood to drown the idol of arbi‘ rary 
power. Other nations have been in- 
volved in as great calamities, and 
have shed as much blood ; but then 
the blood they spilt in defence of 
their liberties only enslaved them 
the more. What rises to a revolu- 
tion in England is more than a sedi- 
tion in other countries. The French 
are of opinion that the government 
of this Island is more tempestuous 
than the sea which surrounds it; 
which, indeed, is true; but then it 
is never so but when the king raises 
the storm; when he attempts to 
seize the sbip of which he is only 
the pilot.—[ Vollaire’s Letter on Eng- 
land. 


No, sir, all is not lost, the moment 
that the people are put in the condition 
to perceive that they havea soul. On 
the contrary, all is lost when. they 
are treated like a herd of bulls ; 
for, sooner or later, they will butt 
you with their horns. Do you be- 
lieve that the people read and rea- 


soned in the time of the wars be- 
tween the Red and the White Roses 
in England? The people, ignorant 
and ferocious, were spirited on by a 
few fanatic doctors, who cried out 
to kill in the name of the Lord. [ 
would defy Cromwell now to turn 
England upside down by his jargon 
of an Energumen ; John of Leyden 
to make himself King of Munster ; 
and Cardinal de Retz to form the 
barricades of Paris.—( Voltaire’s Let- 
ter on Montesque and Grotius. 


We laugh at original sin, and we 
are wrong. Every body has his 
original sin. That of these poor 
serfs (or villains), who amount to 
more than a hundred thousand 
through the kingdom, is that their 
fathers, the Gaulish peasantry, did 
not cut the throats of the handful 
of Visgoths, Burgundians or Franks 
who came to rob and murder them. 
Had they defended themselves with 
the same vigor the Romans ex- 
erted againat the Cimbri, we should 
not have suits for mortmain.—[ Vol- 
taire's Letter on Laws of Customs, 
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THE LOVERS’ VOYAGE. 


Last night, my love, we launched cur boat— 
Of lightest stuff its frame was wrought— 
And set the shining thing afloat 
Upon agentle breeze of thought, 
And, light as down, it upward soared, 
As if ’twere on a skylark’s wings, 
With only you and I aboard, 
Bound for a world of happier things, 


We had no wish nor thought to stop, 
Reyond the pine-tree’s coronet, 
Beyond the mountain’s misty top, 
Beyond all these our sail was set, 
The earth grew dim, then dark below— 4 
A speck—and nothing saw we there, 
As straight we suiled into a glow 
Upon the topmost wave of air. 


Then, one more leap, and into space 
Our joyous craft exultant flew ; 

We looked into each other’s face, 
And saw a glory that was new. 

And onward went our steady ship— 
We had no need of rudder then— 

We passed the morving’s golden lip, 
And bathed us in its glorious sheen, 


Aroundsthe moon’s senescent horn, 
Past Venus with her cinctured zone, 
We sailed in an eternal morn, 
And never deemed ourselves alone, 
We saw the golden helm of Mars 
Dash past, as if on battle bent, 
And in among the waving stars, 
With full sail spread, our vessel went, 


We sailed and sang, and sang and sailed, 

Among the mesh of shining zones, 

And never once our senses failed, 
Though far ahead we saw the thrones— 

The mystic golden thrones, which held 
The royal old divinities ; 

Ah, what a happy spjendor spelled 
Our souls in those ethereal seas, 
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THE LOVERS’ VOYAGE. 


Our sight grew strong, and ‘ar below, 

A lonely speck, we saw the night, 
A star was lingering near its brow, 

Like some lost, stiuggling shade of light, 
But on we went, and ever on, 

We had no wish to change our course, 
Each moment oped a newer dawn ; 

We shouted till we both grew hoarse, 


How strange our human voices rang, 
Where such were never heard before 3 
And what triumphant songs wé Ming, 
As higher, hi: her, o’er and o’er 
The outer stars our vessel flew ! 
You found it sweet to look on me, 
And oh! my love, I looked on you, 
And felt love’s sweet supremacy. 


We made no waft of backward flight, 

We found whence truest beauty springs ; 
We passed the jasper gates of light, 

Wuere Morning bathes her radiant wings, 
And never, never did we stay, 

But ever held our ship in trim, 
And ever kept the shining way, 

And ever sang love’s joyous hymn. 


Ah! love, that happy dream must end ! 
After the light will come the dark ; 
No matter whence our course we bend, 
Some storm at last will wreck our bark, 
But ne’er wis truer gospel writ, 
Than Love is Life ; and, since ’tis so, 
Sometime a wiliing sail we'll set 
On seas where tempests never blow. 
e 
Since Love is Life, immortals, we, 
Beyond the moon’s senescent horn, 
My sail upon a shining sea, 
Beyond the golden lips of morn, 
Beyond the distant, distant stars, 
Beyond the reach of utter night, 
‘T'hrough Music’s sweetest, happiest bars, 
Into Love’s stormless sea of light. 
A. BR. Watson, 
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BOOK THIRD. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN THE GILDED CAGE. 


Mrs. Farrtzich had gained her 
object, and to this, as we may sup- 
pose, she attached no little import- 
ance. She already began to calcu- 
late the increased attractions of her 
circle, and her own increase of con- 
sequence, from the possession of 
one who could so largely minister 
to the desires of society, who was 
at once so beautiful, so graceful, 
and so gifted in music. 

Then there were the domestic 
services to be considered ; the read- 
ing when she was weary or coveted 
the last fashionable novel; the sew- 
ing and knitting ; the doing up of 
the muslins, and the seamstress 
capacity, in all of which she had 
discovered that, though indolent, 
Rose was capable. 

Her indolence she felt satisfied 
she had the art, or power, to over- 
come. 


And all these were to be had for 
nothing! She herself was not too 
proud to be grateful to the pride of 
Mrs. Jane Carter, who hooted at the 
idea of salary or any stated com- 
pensation. Proud people are some- 
times very mean of spirit, and bring 
their arithmetic to bear closely upon 
their obligations and affections. 

The result of Mrs. Fairleigh’s 
calculations was shown in her con- 
tinued flatteries of her beautiful 
charge, as they rode homewards. 
Again she described to her the de- 
lights of fine society; the gay 
routes; the grateful associations, 
and, more delicately, the possibili- 
vies of conquest, among the grand 
and rich, of a fine woman, who 
knows the proper use of the trumps 
in her hand. 

The cheeks of Rose were beauti- 
fully flushed under these sugges- 
tions of the serpent ; her heart beat 
a lively march, as for battle, while 
she listened ; her eyes already flash- 





* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by W. Gilmore Simms, Egq., author and proprietor 
4n the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the District of South Carolina. 
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ed with fires of conquest; she al- 
ready saw the captivesin her bonds, 
sighing at her feet, equally distress- 
ed with devotion and Congress- 
water! Mrs. Fairleigh was a subtle 
manager and a sly flatterer. She 
could insinuate the feeling, senti- 
ment or emotion, without giving it 
a name; and, poor Rose, ignorant 
with all her smartness, was as 
thoroughly lost in the glorious 
clouds of her own morning fancies, 
as if immersed in some champagne 
element, with Ganymede adminis- 
tering before her. 

It was in the very midst of her 
highest degree of mental intoxica- 
tion, that the carriage reached the 
opening of the beautiful valley, be- 
tween two long stretches of the 
Apalachian, at the far end of which 
stood the stately mansion of Fair- 
leigh Lodge. 

Great crags inapended on each 
side, and mighty gorges came down 
between, forming aecesses for the 
traveler on horseback. 

It was just as the carriage ap- 
proached one of these gorges that 
two mounted men, evidently hun- 
ters, were seen emerging from the 
gorge into the valley. One of them 
carried a fine buck behind his sad- 
dle, and the two were followed by 
four fine hounds, who still ran about 
with their noses to the ground, 
coursing free on all hands, follow- 
ing their vocation with the natural 
instinct of the beast. 

One of these men was Sam Fuller, 
and he carried the slaughtered buck 
behind him. The other was our 
melancholy hunter, who rode ahead, 
silent, solitary, stern, looking neither 
to the right nor the left, until he 
suddenly came up with the carriage, 
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on that side on which sate the fair 
coquette, who had so trifled with 
his affections and to whom he owed 
his present misery. 

Their eyes met. Neither could 
avoid it, Those of Rose were still 
flashing with the intoxicating fan- 
cies with which she had been in- 
spired. Those of Michael Baynam 
were cold and proud, and stern, yet 
very sad withal. As she met that 
one look which he gave her, her 
eyes sank ; her bright dream sud- 
denly went out like a falling star. 
She recoiled back in the carriage, 
pale and trembling, while Mike 
rode on. 

Mrs. Fairleigh, busied in watching 
the two hunters, did not observe 
her emotion. 

“Ts not that the insolent hunter, 
Rose, that would not sell me the 
deer t’other day ?” 

*T don’t know, ma’am ; I did not 
observe him well.” 

“Look! There he rides! See! 
you ought to remember him ; that 
large man!” 

“IT think it is Mr. Baynam, 
ma'am.” 

“ Mr. Baynam, indecd! and who 
is the other?” she pointed to Sam 
Fuller. 

“That is one Sam Fuller. He is 
a hunter, and married to a sister 
of "—she was about to say “ Mr. 
Baynam”—but remembering the 
loathing expressed by Mrs. Fair- 
leigh at the use, in his cas», of the 
complimentary prefix, she, prudent- 
ly dropt it. 

“T shall have to put a stop,” 
said the great lady, ‘to these hun- 
ters trespassing upon my lands. 
Give them an inch, they take an ell. 
Before long, I shall find thom pene- 
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trating my very park, and killing 
the deer in my presence, befure my 
own eyes! Look here, my man!” 

This last sentence was addressed 
to Sam Fuller, who by this time had 
emerged from the gorge, and was 
about to cross the road in the rear 
of the carriage, following in the 
steps of Mike Baynam. 

Sam heard the uncourteous call, 
and touching his hat civilly, rode 
up to the side of the carriage on 
which Mrs. Fairleigh sat. Rose 
crouched in the rear, and the head 
and shoulders of Mrs. Fairleigh so 
completely filled up the carriage 
window that she fancied herself un- 
seen ; but the keen eyes of the hun- 
ter were not to b- baftled, and a 
single moment, a passing glimpse, 
had sufficed to tell him who was the 
great lady’s companion. 

‘*Look here, my good man!” 


quoth Mrs. Fairleigh, “I will have 
no hunters trespassing upon my 


grounds, let me tell you! I know 
what hunters are, and what their 
dogs are, and I’m not satisfied to 
‘suffer them in my hog and cattle 
ranges! Do you hear, me, sir? 
Tuen, mark! I give you and your 
comrade warninz, from this mo- 
ment, if I find you trespassing, mark 
me, I'll prosecute you with all the 
rigours of the law!” 

“What! all of them, good ma'am? 
That’ll be hard upon a poor hunter, 
who gits his meat out of the wild 
beists only! I reckon, ma’am, if 
we hunters, and our dogs, didn’t 
hunt among these hills, the varmints 
would git so bad, there’d be no liv- 
ing for’em! They'd eat your hogs 
and cattle clear up in no time, and 
wou'd make no bones of eating up 
the owners too, I kin tell you, my 
good ma’am! An old painter, with 
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a sharp stomach, wouldn’t stop to 
ax ef the womar was a fine rich 
woman, or a poor hunter’s wife! 
He’d make the teeth meet in the 
flesh ; and his only axing about the 
matter would be whether twas a 
tough old lady, dry in the sinews, 
or a tinder young woman, that 
hadn’t yit been run down! All the 
riggers of the law, you say, ma’am ? 
all on ‘em ?” 

Sam Fuller possessed a certain 
dry vein of humor, and his eyes 
twinkled with mischief, ashe glanced 
keenly into the recesses of the car- 
riage, Mrs. Fairleigh having now 
withdrawn with indignation from 
the window. Her \face reddened 
deeply, when Sam, having finished 
his speaking and looking, touched 
his coon-skin cap, bowed his head 
with as much grace as he could com- 
mand, but hardly to his saddle-bow, 
and rode away. 

“Tt seemed to me, Rose, that the 
fellow was insolent both of speech - 
and manner.” 

Rose assented, hardly knowing 
however that she did so. 

“Really,” continued the sweet 
lady, “if something is not done to 
curb the insolence of these low 
wretches, there will be no living 
here for well-bred people. They 
envy us our wealth, Rose, our acqui- 
sitions, privileges and accomplish- 
ments! They hafe us as much as 
we despise them !” 

That the aristocratic lady should 
despise the Vulgar, was quite legiti- 
mate ; but the case was of course 
very different when the poor vulgar 
retorted with hate the scorn of the 
refined and wealthy! 

As they drove into the ample 
court-yard of Fairleigh Lodge, they 
beheld a little two-horse wagon 
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before the door. Farmer Childs 
had sent the vehicle to remove the 
person, with the goods and chattels 
of his son’s fiancee. The son him- 
self was seen bringing forth a trunk, 
first one and then another, from the 
house to the wagon. 

Miss Hall stood in the piazza, 
shawled and bonneted, ready for 
departure. She bowed respectfully 
to Mrs. Fairleigh and to Rose, as 
they entered and swept by her into 
the dwelling; the former lady 
making no sort of acknowledgment 
in return, and the latter, bowing 
loftily, with an air of condescension, 
having received her cue from Mrs. 
Fairleigh as they drove into the 
court. She already began to take 
her lessons, in tone and manner, 
from the lady born in “fine soci- 
ety.” 

Miss Hall smiled as they passed, 
somewhat sadly, then said to her- 
self— 

“Poor young creature! she is to 
supply my place! so young and so 
pretty! she little dreams of the heavy 
bondage which she will need to bear. 
That mean, proud woman will pour 
venom, with her very looks, on every 
mouthful of meat she puts into her 
mouth. Even while satisfied with 
the slave, she will yet subject her to 
the torture. Poor young thing! she 
little dreams! she little dreams!” 

Miss Hall could afford to sympa- 
thize with the new captive, she her- 
self having escaped her bondage. 

And what Miss Hall said—almost 
the very language—was murmured, 
to himself, by Michael Baynam, as 
he rode off from the carriage of 
Mrs. Fairleigh. 

“Poor girl! poor girl! in her 
vanity, she little dreams of the for- 
t.ne which awaits her.” 


He was joined at this moment by 
Sam Fuller, who rode up, laugh- 
ing. 

“Do you know what that stiff, 
old hag threatens us with, Mike?— 
The riggers of the law!” 

He told him all, imitating the old 
lady’s lofty tones and manner with 
some success. He repeated wag- 
gishly his own reply. To all this 
Mike answered nothing, but rode 
forward in silenee, Then said Sam 
more seriously : 

“Mike, did you see who she had 
with her in the carriage? Rose 
Carter, for all the world! And did 
you see the great trunk that was 
lashed on the carriave behind ? 
Now, I'm thinking, that she’s taken 
Rose to live with her!” 

A low sob escaped from the melan- 
choly hunter as he murmured— 

“Poor girl! poor, foolish girl!” 

Then, suddenly stopping his 
horse, he said, somewhat sternly, to 
Sam— 

“Do not again name her to me, 
Sam Fuller—never!” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE AMIABLE SISTERS. 


Fora long season our hunters 
saw nothing, and heard about as 
little of the beautiful Rose Carter 
in her new sphere. Mattie Fuller 
occasionally obtained tidings of her; 
of her dress and feathers, and vani- 
ties; how bravely she carried her- 
self at church ; how she tossed her 
beautiful tresses; with what fine 
company she danced almost nightly 
at Fairleigh Lodge; what numerous 
gallants were visitors at that fashion- 
able centre, and how her charms 
were universally acknowleged on all 
hands. 
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Once a week she was driven over 
to visit her mother, and usually a 
day or two after good Aunt Betsey 
rode out to the mountain cottage of 
the hunters to report on the occa- 
sion. 

Aunt Betsey, though describing 
at large the rose-colored life of her 
niece, was not a whit more recon- 
ciled to it. She was lugubrious 
enough, when speaking of the sub- 
ject; and especially of its effects 
upon the mother, whom she pro- 
nounced to be even more infatuated 
than the daughter, and a “bigger 
fool than ever.” 

“Thar she’ll set, from morning to 
night, in that great easy chair, doing 
never a hand’s turn in the house, 
and I even called off from my work 
to help her put on her clothes; 
thar’ll she set, purring away like a 
fat cat beside the fire, of them fash- 
ionable people ; and how Rose was 
a-turning all their heads! And she'll 
fold her hanés, just so, in her lap; 
and she'll turn up the whites of her 
eyes, and thank the Lawd, for giv- 
ing her and Rose the wisdom and 
sense to git into sich a beautiful 
sitivation. A beautiful cuss! says 
I, and no good’ll come of it, Jane 
Carter. You've made the gal as 
rank a fool as youair yourself. Then 
she'll say, ‘I kin forgive you, Betsey 
Moore, all your bad temper, and all 
your wulgarity, in the consideration 
of my da’ter’s happiness, and the 
reflection that the dear child now 
moves in her proper sphar.’” 

Bating the pronunciation, Aunt 
Betsey could imitate her sister very 
tolerably ; and her affectations of 
elegance and languor—leaning back 
on her cushions, smelling of the 
Cologne, and occasionally passing 
the scented handkerchief over her 
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face—were all personated to the 
life, especially when, in her collaps- 
ing stages, she found it necessary to 
call for “ her drops”—a call, it would 
seem, of very frequent recurrence. 

Aunt Betsey’s visits to the Fullers 
were usually of short duration, and 
on these occasions she rarely met 
with Michael Baynam. He grew 
more and more silent, shy, and un- 
communicative. His passion for 
hunting now revived in all its 
strength ; and, in the winter which 
was passing, his successes were great- 
er than they had ever been before. 
They were a surprise even to Sam 
Fuller, who was delighted with the 
daily increasing meat, bear and ve- 
nison, which was to find its way to 
the contiguous village markets. 

“But,” he would say to his wife, 
“he’s so dreadful risky now. He 
makes nothing of putting in with 
his knife only, jist when the bar’s 
grinding his teeth together to do his 
worst ; and that last fight we hed 
with the great he-painther, ten feet 
from tip to tail, I did think, at one 
time, ’twas all over with Mike; for, 
you see, the beast wasn’t so much 
hurt by the bullet ; it was a sort of 
stunned shot, and he only looked as 
ef he was dead, but rekivered just 
as soon as he began to feel the tick- 
ling of Mike’s knife in his buzzom. 
Then, Lawd! how he did tear, with 
teeth and hands, and toe-nails! 
Mike’s too venturesome by hafe, 
and some day he’ll pay for it when 
he leetle thinks, with a good open- 
ing somewhar in his ribs.” 

“ You must always hunt with Mike, 
Sam,” said Mattie. 

“T likes nothing better, Mattie, 
for when I hunts with him we're al- 
ways sure to start, and ef we once 
starts, we’re sure to bag the beast.” 
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“But you must help him ina hard 
fight, Sam.” 

“Ts it needful, Mattie Fuller,” 
was the indignant reply, “that you 
should tell me that? Does I look 
like a pusson that’s gwine to back 
out from his friend ?” 

“Oh! I only said—” 

“What was mighty foolish of you 
to say. Shet up, woman, and don’t 
be always a-talking.” 

The winter passed slowly. It was 
not a severe one, and the hunters 
pursued their vocation successfully. 
Sometimes the chase took them near 
the forbidden precincts of Fairleigh 
Lodge, and, on such occasions, Sam 
Fuller remarked that the clouds 
grew heavy on Mike Baynam’s brow, 

But he spoke nothing; never 
breathed the name of Rose; never 
made inquiries; and, in one way 
only did he keep up any communi- 


cation with the family at Rosedale. 
He sent an occasional venison ham 
to Aunt Betsey, by Sam ; and Mat- 
tie had her instructions to carry one 
or more with her whenever she paid 


the two old ladies a visit. On all 
these occasions, Aunt Betsey’s re- 
flection was uniformly the same, 
speaking of her sister. 

“Yes, Jane Carter kin eat hearty 
enough of the meat, and never onst 
ax God to bless the hunter that sends 
it. The poor ongrateful critter, 
with her dickshunary words. She’ll 
choke with’em some day, I’m sar- 
tin. I’m sure Id choke eating the 
meat, if I hed any sech an ongrate- 
fal sperrit.” 

Spring followed, a gracious one, 
with the promise of an early sum- 
mer; and the summer came, warm, 
bright and glowing. Then Aunt 
Betsey rode up to our mountaineers 
to spend the day and tell the news. 
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The programme of Lady Fair- 
leigh for the summer was duly made 
out. Rose had been over to see ber 
mother, and was as cheery with her 
prospects as a sky-lark at the gates 
of heaven. 

The party was to consist of Mrs. 
Fairleigh, Rose, a Miss Burton, 
young Fairleigh, and young Bulk- 
ley. They were to spend a couple 
of weeks at Glenns’s Springs ; then 
a week on Sullivan’s Island ; then 
for Baltimore, Washington, and Phi- 
ladelphia ; in each of these a week ; 
then to New York, and up the Hud- 
son to West Point; thence to Sara- 
toga, and—in brief, the usual sum- 
mer tour, to the Canadas. 

Of all these details, Mike heard 
but little. The subject was forbid- 
den in his presence. So far as we 
know, the programme was fully car- 
ried out. Mrs. Fairleigh knew all 
the ropes of old, and was a woman 
of close calculation, nice economy, 
and circumspect in her details. 

Every now and then Aunt Betsey 
would visit Martin Fuller, to report 
the contents of Rose’s last letter 
Mrs. Jane Carter being quite willing 
that her neighbors should lose no- 
thing which might provoke their en- 
vy or admiration of her daughter. 
The poor lady, as Aunt Betsey 
quaintly expressed it, was “in a very 
fool’s heaven all the time,” and “she 
takes it as good as settled now that 
Rose is to marry some great sort of 
pusson, somewhar in New York, 
they calls a paltroon”—patroon being 
possibly the word meant. 

But the summer passed ; autumn 
followed in due succession, and, by 
the middle of October, Mrs.Fairleigh 
was once more the tenant of Fair- 
leigh Lodge ; and Rose, clasped to 
the embrace of her mother, des- 
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cribed the charming events of her 
charming summer, and opened the 
eyes of her mother to some wonder- 
ful lessons in geography. The com- 
placent old lady, never once avow- 
ing her ignorance of anything, place 
or person, was yet forced secretly 


to wonder at the extent of the world, 


and the wonderful extent of her 
daughter’s travels in so short a space 
of time. 

She, however, thought Rose a lit- 
tle thinner and a little paler than 
usual ; but naturally ascribed these 
appearances to the nightly hops and 
dances—of which she had never- 
ending accounts—in which Rose 
had been the centre of the fashion- 
able system. 

Rose returned to Fairleigh Lodge, 
after three days spent with her mo- 
ther; and the fashionable season, 
for the winter, soon began, for the 
domestic circle of its Indy proprie- 
tor; and there were readings, and 
music, and quadrilles, and, finally, 
from tableaux, they advanced to pri- 
vate theatricals, Rose developing 
new and surprising powers, as an 
actress in genteel comedy. Happy 
Rose! 

Of all these things, Mattie Fuller 
heard in due season. She had be- 
come somewhat intimate with Mrs. 
Childs, formerly Miss Hall, the un- 
grateful young lady who did not 
sufficiently appreciate the charms 
and blessings of Fairleigh Hall. 

Mrs. Childs was not very commu- 
nicative, being something of a lady. ; 
but Matty Fuller had a curious fa- 
culty of extracting information, and 
as she herself phrased it, she “knew 
how to pick the secret from between 
the very teeth of man or woman, 
especially woman.” From her she 
obtained, at intervals, a knowledge 
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of so many peculiarities of Mrs 
Fairleigh—of her selfishness, vani- 
ty, meanness, and despotic temper— 
that she drew, for her own and hus- 
band’s satisfaction, a very life-like 
portrait. Speaking of Rose, Mrs. 
Childs said : 

“Poor girl, I pity her! I pitied 
her from the moment I saw her en- 
ter the house. It’s all very fine and 
pleasant at first, Mrs. Fuller, but 
wait—only wait! Already I think 
I see a change in Miss Carter. I 
see her sometimes at church, in the 
great family pew; and she doesn’t 
wear the same face of pride and sa- 
tisfaction that she wore at first. 
She’s pale and thin, and looks anx- 
iously about her. Something trou- 
bles her already. Hither she’s worn 
out with the work—and Mrs. Fair- 
leigh well knows how to tickle at 
first, and then to drive the willing 
horse—or she’s troubled in some 
way by the tyrannies of that old 
woman. I tell you its a dangerous 
place for a young woman to be in, 
now that the house is filled always 
with those young fellows, fresh from 
college, the companions of Ned 
Fairleigh, who is as great a tyrant 
as his mother. She'll get all that 
she can out of Rose, and then whis- 
tle her away as she did me; hating 
her because of her own indebtedness, 
Her meanness in money matters is 
awful. She’s kept back from me 
my rightful dues, and pretends that 
she’s fed and clothed me beyond my 
salary.” 

Mrs. Childs had shot her arrow, 
carelessly perhaps, but it was in the 
right direction. Rose was still a 
thing of vanity and feathers, and 
one gaiety after another sufficed, in 
her young head and heart, to sub- 
due thought for the present; but 
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she already felt, in both, at times, 
the presence of a corz, which, like 
a little cloud, might yet so grow as 
to cover all her sky. She strove, 
by continued gaieties, and by freely 
yielding herself to the vortex of dis- 
sipation, to prevent its growth. But 
it kept its place if it did not grow, 
and still wore an ominous aspect, if 
it did not threaten. 

Her spirits were evidently de- 
pressed frequently, and were only 
aroused by some violent transit.on, 
or unnatural excitement. She was 
eager after society, change, plca- 
sure—from the ball and dance, and 
theatricals, to the pic-nic party, and 
even to the chase. She, at least, 
would sometimes ride out in the 
Park, whenever a deer was to be 
singled out and shot. 

And she had to reconcile all these 


pleasures, if s2 they may be called, 


with courteous service. She must 
read to my lady when she is weary ; 
she must write out my lady’s an- 
swers to her tenarts, and see to 
other business matters; make en- 
tr.es of charges and payments. In 
brief, she became quite a clerk, keep- 
ing the accounts of the estate ; but 
this did not lessen her tasks. She 
must make the music, at any sum- 
mons, for my lady’s guests; and for 
all this she must be heedful that my 
lady’s caps, muslins, fine dresses, 
and ribbons, shall be always ready, 
done up and fit for wear at a mo- 
ment’s call, whether for an evening 
p’rty or the regular performance of 
piety, as displayed every Sunday at 
the village church. Happy R-sel 
We must suppose anothcr winter 
to pass without any material change 
to the eyes of mere spectators. 
Again the summer trip, not dissimi- 
lar to the last, yet with some varia- 
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tions. Rose still floated in the light, 
gay, buoyant spheres of fashion ; 
and still her letters, at first, were 
wonderful sources of delight and 
triumph, study and analysis for the 
complaisant mother, who read them 
daily, commenting as she read, to 
Aunt Betsey, or any visitor, and 
sustaining herself in the excitation 
which they occasioned by a frequent 
resort to “the drops.” 

But, as the season advanced, the 
letters of Rose became less frequent, 
were less copious of details, and even 
Aunt Betsey, obtuse as she was, in 
respect to fine fashions and fine wo- 
men, could not avoid perceiving, in 
these letters, a deficiency of the 
wonted tone, the buoyancy of spirit, 
and the light-hearted exuberance of 
the girl. 

But Mrs. Carter did not perceive 
this. She only knew that her daugh- 
ter was still the centre of the fash- 
ionable world, the observed of all 
observers, with men of wealth and 
blood, and station, dancing attend- 
ance about her. 

“But,” says Aunt Betsey, bluntly 
enough, “she don’t tell you as how 
she’s cotched one of them tip-tops 

it.” 
' “These are things, Betsey Moore, 
which a delicate sensibility does not 
like to dilate upon.” 

“Delickit fiddlesticks, Jane Car- 
ter! Ain’t she writing to her own 
mammy, and kain’t she speak out 
plain to her ?” 

“Mammy! how vulgar! You will 
never learn, Betsey Moore! alas, 
never! The very fact, Betsey, that 
Rose says nothing of her conquests 
is, I am satisfied, conclusive proof 
that she might say much In due 
time, you may be sure that the reve- 
lation will be made.” 
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“ Well,” replied Aunt Betsey, with 
an unexpected touch of humor, 
“you'd better look out for it, next 
Sunday, in your Bible reading, in 
St. John’s Book of Revelations! 
He'll tell you just as much of the 
chainces as you'll git out of any of 
Rose’s letters.” 

Mrs. Carter would have been an- 
gry but for the fati:ue which such 
an emotion would occasion. She 
judiciously substituted contempt for 
anger, as she replied : 

‘Were you less vulgarly igno- 
rant, Betsey Moore, I should regard 
you as a blasphemer, treating the 
Holy Scriptures with irreverence, 
and, in your secret heart, if not on 
your tongue, taking the name of the 
Lord himself in vain.” 

“That’s pretty much as ef you 
said, I was givin to cussing in my 
heart, Jane Carter.” 

“T confess it is very much like it, 
Betsey Moore.” 

“Well, I kin tell you, Jane Car- 
ter, I could say something to split 
your ears, though it wouldn’t be 
cussing neither; but as I knows 
what you says is fool talk, no better 
than the crackle of dry sticks under 
the kittle, I won’t say it. I’m wul- 
gar,am I? Well, yes. I’m so wul- 
gar that I aint a hypercrite, and I 
despises a fool that would be a fine 
lady, and don’t know how. When 
youtries your best, Jane Carter, you 
look edzackly like the boy that was 
sent for and couldn’t come.” 

“Tt is astonishing, Betsey Moore, 
how you do and can put up all the 
slang phrases of common people. 
You seem to delight in them, and 
to prefer them to all others. You 


have had, in your long associations 
with me, ample opportunity to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, 
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between the elegant and’ vulgar; yet 
all lessons, all pure examples, are 
thrown away upon you. Well, I 
must endure you as well as I can; 
for, after all, you are my sister— 
though it is very surprising that it 
should be so. I can endure you, 
Betsey, though you do shock my 
senses; but mark me, Betsey Moore, 
when Rose Carter marries, it will be 
unendurable, such a tongue as yours, 
in the presence of her husband, and 
of the fashionable circle in which 
she will then revolve. You will then, 
Betsey Moore, do well, if you love 
the child—your own niece, remem- 
ber—to avoid her when there are 
other parties present. Seek heronly 
in private, in her hushand’s absence, 
and when you are sure there is no 
company. I shall counsel her to re- 
ceive you at such times!” 

The effect of this cold-blooded 
and deliberate speech found Aunt 
Betsey utterly incapable of utter- 
ance. She choked with the effort to 
articulate, fairly foamed at the 
mouth with vexation; and rushed 
stammering towards her refined and 
accomplished sister, with one fist 
doubled, the other grasping a wet 
mop, as if it were a spear; both 
thrust out from the extremity of her 
red ana bony arms; both bare to 
the elbow—(she had been washing 
caps, plates and saucers)—and, for 
a@ moment, no one who beheld her 
would have doubted that, failing in 
words, she would have expressed 
her resentment in blows, vigorously 
piied. 

Mrs. Carter evidently had some 
such apprehension. Her face grew 
white through terror—she threw up 
both her hands, and cried with faint 
voice : 

“Qh! do not strike me, Betsey. 
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Remember I am your sister; and a 
wretched invalid.” 

Aunt Betsey recovered and res- 
trained herself, though her face was 
still inflamed with passion. 

“Oh! yes,” she replied, when she 
had regained her voice, ‘‘ Yes, Jane 
Carter, you kin remember I’m your 
sister only to insult me, and call me 
wicked names, and think wicked 
things about me, and I’m to ’mem- 
ver you for my sister only to wait 
on you, and work for you, and clear 
up ater you! Lawd! Lawd! how 
long kin I stand this fool woman, 
and all her fooltalk? Now, look 
you, Jane Carter, 1 wants to set you 
right bout your wulgar sister, Bet- 
sey Moore. Ef sb» is wulgar and 
ignorant, she’s got sense enough to 
know never to set foot whar she’s 
not axed for; and never to show 


her face to people that don’t like the 


looks of it. If Rose Carter and her 
husband gits to be sich tip-tops that 
they kain’t call me ‘Aunt Betsey,’ and 
say ‘come,'—ef the gal that I’ve 
nussed from the cradle, and sarved, 
and done all I could for, now gwine 
on twenty years—when her mammy 
couldn’t and wouldn’t do nothing, 
bu: lie on her bed, talking redicka- 
lous fool talk about fool people—I 
say, ef that gal don’t want her hus- 
band to see me, and don’t want her 
company to see me, and don’t care 
to see me herself—then she may go 
from my seeing forever and a day 
a'ter. I wouldn’t give the snap of 
my finger for any such young wo- 
man, or for all she’s got, and all her 
fine fashionable company she keeps. 
The whole kit and biling on’em may 
go to the diccance for all I care. 
You'll see, and Rose Carter shall 
know it, just as soon as she tosses 
her top-kuot in my face. It’s cl’ar 
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to me, Jane Carter, that even if you 
knows me to be wulgar, you don't 
know me. I hev the sperrit of an 
honest woman, let me tell you, 
though I kaint ta:k like a fool wo- 
man, out of dictionary books!” 

“My drops, Betsey Moore!” said 
the lady faintly, and with the air of 
one at once languishing with senti- 
ment and exhausted from annoy- 
ance. ‘“ My drops, if you please.” 

“Ef I please! As ef you ever 
was at the pains to please me, any 
way, any time of your life! ‘My 
draps, ef you please!’” mimicking, 
as well as she could, phrase and 
manner, while handing the favorite 
restorative. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CLOUDS ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


Mrs. Fairleigh returned home 
some two weeks sooner than usual. 
The first of October found her again 
at Fairleigh Lodge. But she was 
unaccompanied by her son. He re- 
mained with young Bulkley, having 
left his mother in New York city, 
while he went on a hunting excur- 
sion to the Ad:rondack Mountains. 

Such was the arrangement. Miss 
Burton had joined her friends in 
Newport, so that Mrs. Fairleigh had 
Rose only for her companion in the 
journey home. This, however, was 
effected in safety, and the day after 
her return she was graciously per- 
mitted by Mrs. Fairleigh to visit 
her mother. 

That interesting lady was happy 
for a season. But even she could 
observe that there was a change in 
Rose, which by no means improved 
her beauty. She appeared languid 
and feeble, though not wanting in 
flesh, and there was a very decided 
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lack of exuberance and joyous im- 
pulse, such as had always distin- 
guished her before. 

In vain were her mother’s prompt- 
ings to provoke her now to expa- 
tiate upon the fashionable experience 
which she had enjoyed during the 
season. She answered coldly, brief- 
ly and in a manner which showed 
herself to be unsatisfied, and left 
the old lady grievously fretted and 
peevish, wanting the usual pabu- 
lum. 

After the visit of a day and night, 
Roze returned to Fairleigh Lodge, 
apparently glad to escape from her 
mother’s inquiries. 

“Why what can have come over 
the once buoyant spirit of my child?” 
she remarked to Aunt Betsey.— 
“There is a serious change in her 
manner, Betsey Moore! and she 
tells me littie or nothing of the 
fashionable circles of tie North— 
of the eminent peoplo whom s'e 
met; and, in fact, nothing, except 
she was at this place and that ; now 
at Saratoga, now at Newport, now 
at the White Mountains, and now 
at Quebec! I cannot remember 
that she mentioned the name of a 
single distinguished individual with 
whom she danced at any of the 
places.” 

“ What! Heh! She didn’t tell you 
of that famous poltroon of Kinder- 
hook, that you was so sure she was 
guine to hook? She haint opened 
to you the book of rivilatious 
yet |” 

A look of sublime scorn answered 
this sneering speech of Aunt Betsey, 
and Jane Carter closed her eyes and 
lapsed away into a long session of 
indignant silence, which might pos- 
sibly be meditation also. 
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But Aunt Betsey had been quite 
as conscious of the serious change 
in Rose as her mother, and noted 
much in that grl’s manner calcu- 
lated to occasion her concern, which 
the mother did not see. She ob- 
served that instead of the bold, free, 
defiant carriage which marked her 
manner only a little year ago, she 
was now timid, shrinking, apt to 
change color under the gaze of her 
mother, and her eyes sank beneath 
any steady look. Her movements 
were marked by inceriitude; she 
was no longer talkative ; and spoken 
to suddenly, she grew pale and an- 
swered with evident embarrass- 
ment. 

Of course, there was much ques- 
tioning on the part of the mother, 
and Rose admitted that she had not 
latterly been well. She had suffer- 
ed.from sea-sickness, and from oc- 
casional faintnesses, and so forth; 
but the attacks were ali slight and 
not long continued. 

“Alas! my daughter! these are 
some of my very symptoms! Heaven 
grant that you do not suffer as I 
have done. You must take some of 
my cordial elixir.” 

“Don’t you now!” interfered Aunt 
Betsey. “ None of ycur nasty drops 
for Rose! she kin git on, I reckon, 
very well without ’em, and so could 
you if you only knowed it. I’ve 
hairn about that sea-sickness, and 
from what I’ve bairn, its a horrid 
thing; but now the gal’s got her 
legs on the dry land, she’ll do.” 

**Legson the land! Oh! horrid!” 
was the comment of the elegant 
lady, shuddering all. over as she ut- 
tered the vulgar sentence. 

“Yes, I say legs on the land! T’ll 
tell you what, Jane Carter, you very 
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delikit people, so awful nice, hev got 
a good many nasty notions, to my 
idee.” 

“Spare me, Betsey Moore, these 
disgusting words !” 

“Oh! I kin spare you any quan- 
tity of ‘em, ef so be you think 
they'll do any good to your in- 
nards !” 

“‘ Was ever the like heard? What 
a pertinacious woman !” 

But we must return to Rose. Ad- 
mitting her frequent indisposition of 
late, and ascribing her present fee- 
bleness and faintness to the maladie 
du mer, she diverted from herself 
all further comment and inquiry ; 
and succeeded, though with diffi- 
culty, in getting through that one 
day and night, spent with her 
mother and aunt. We are sorry to 
express our belief that she was 
really glad to get away from them, 
in that brief visit, after a five 
months’ absence at the North. 

But, in returning to Fairleigh 
Lodge, she did not exhibit herself 
more happy there than in the cot- 
tage of Rosedale. There were 
things and thoughts that troubled 
her. 

“ Why ?” she asked herself, “ why 
was I not suffered to know that 
Edward was not to return with us 
until we had got on board the ves- 
sel ?” 

She began to make other discov- 
eries, and to ask other questions for 
which the answer was not easy. 
These were all prompted by a pain- 
ful consciousness of her own which 
never suffered thought ao moment 
of rest. 

And was it fancy, or was there a 
real change in the carriage of Mrs. 
Fairleigh towards her? She no 
longer bestowed on her those fine 
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flattering speeches which had won 
her ear at first,and for a goodly 
season after. Rose fancied that the 
tones of the lady were growing 
colder and colder every day, and 
that her countenance had become 
somewhat stern of late. 

Nay, were not the eyes of Mrs. 
Fairleigh turned more frequently 
upon her with looks of earnest in- 
quiry, amounting to curiosity ; and 
had she not reason to think that 
some painful suspicion rested upon 
her which was slowly ripening to 
discovery ! 

What could be the nature of that 
suspicion ? 

Her heart sank as she a:ked her- 
self the question ; for she certainly 
had a secret, the discovery of which 
made for her a perpetual fear. 

What was that secret? Who 
shall say? These plotting women 
will discover it, no doubt, in due 
season. A secret suspected to ex- 
ist, is already half discovered. 

How wasit that Rose wrote week- 
ly letters, and received none in re- 
turn? Why did she resort to cer- 
tain arts to conceal from the house- 
hold the fact that she had corres- 
pondents, or sought them ? 

A thousand questions like these 
might be asked of Rose, which she 
could not answer. She herself ask- 
ed a thousand questions of her own 
heart and head, the answers to 
which she dreaded to hear. 

Did she, among other things, 
fancy, or really perceive, a some- 
thing blending the sneering and 
savage, in the prying eyes of Mrs. 
Sweetzer, the housekeeper—a sin- 
ister looking woman, with a per- 
petual grin upon her countenance, 
and a sharp speech for all those to 
whom she dared express herself in 
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her natural humor? Had not this 
woman told her of Miss Hall, and 
the quarrels she had had with her ; 
and had she not boasted of herown 
spite and malice, in the persecution 
of that young woman? 

Was not this woman watching her 
even now? Was she not under es- 
pionage? Had she not been fol- 
lowed in her walks? Had not the 
recrets of her chamber been pene- 
trated? Had not her little writing- 
desk been searched ? 

Rose persuaded herself that she 
had good reason to believe all these 
things. 

Rose was unhappy. 

Mrs. Fairleigh was certainly cold. 
There was something suspicious in 
all her glances, and very prying in 
her manner. She had not once 
summoned her to read for her since 
her rcturn home, and there were no 
preperations made for winter com- 
pany. 

She had not asked for music. 

She bestowed few words upon 
her. 

Mrs. Sweetzer was evidently a 
spy upon her footsteps and actions; 
and she, in turn, frequently sur- 
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prised Mrs. Sweetzer and Mrs. Fair- 
leigh in private conferences, which 
were always instantly broken off 
when she apreared ; Mrs. Sweetzer 
moving away with a grin upon her 
lips, which might be designed for a 
smile; and Mrs. Fairleigh giving 
her only a single, stony glance from 
her pale, gray, cold, freezing eyes, 
as she retired in silence to her own 
chamber. 

Rose was unhappy. 

She had evidently survived her 
uses in that palatial abode, as Miss 
Hall had done. Was there anything 
farther? Alas! alas! 

That painful consciousness in her 
own heart was her worst sufforing ; 
and seeing her now, as she sits 
within her chamber, after being 
passed in review as it were, by tho 
malacious eyes of Mrs. Sweetzer, and 
the icy stare of Mrs. Fairleigh ; and 
few, wao knew the glad, gay, capri- 
cious girl of a year ago, would re- 
cognize her in that sad woman who 
sits, with her hands clasped in her 
lap, and gazing outwards, with eyes 
of vacancy, the very picture of des- 
pair! 





IF WE KNEW. 


Ir we knew the woe and heartache - 
Waiting fr us down the road, 

Tf our lips could taste the wormwood, 
If our backs could feel the load, 

Would we waste the day in wishing 
For a time that ne’er can be? 

Would we wait in such impatience 
For our ships to come from sea? 
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CHAPTER X. 


6, sarn!—a saIL!—A. PROMISED PRIZE 
TO HOPE.” 


“Geraldine,” said Lady Dacre, 
pushing back the airy muslin cur- 
tains of the bed with one hand, 
while she drew her sister down upon 
it with the other, “ Gera'dine, no- 
thing can do me any good but the 
relief of one anxiety. Tell me, if 
you can, where my husband has 
gone. Is it—is it not to Naples?” 

She asked the question in that pe- 
culiar, quick tone, which implies a 
desire, and yet half fright to hear 
the answer ; and question and tone 
together for a minute almost de- 
prived her sister of self possession. 
None knew better than herself, that 
Lord Dacre had gone to Naples— 
none could fcel more clearly, in 
every hour of miserable suspense, 
what was his errand there; but to 
have allowed his wife to do more 
than suspect such a thing, would 
only have been to sign her warrant 
for the brain fever which the physi- 
cian declared her to have so nar- 
rowly escaped. It was two days 
since the evening she had been 
brought in from the garden insensi- 


ble, and placed on the couch from 
which she had not since arisen, but 
as yet Lady Dacre gave little token 
of rallying from the state of deep 
physical and mental prostration into 
which she had fallen. So little, in- 
deed, that with a self-reproach not 
to be expressed, her sister felt that 
unless relief soon came in the shape 
alone needed, the consequences 
might be—what might they not be? 

“ How can you expect me to know 
more than yourself of Lord Dacre’s 
whereabouts, Gertrude?” she said 
at length, hesitatingly. “But as 
for your supposition that he has 
gone to Naples”—a pause, and a tre- 
mendous gulp—‘“I consider it en- 
tirely without foundation ; and in- 
deed ridiculous.” 

“But papa? Surely he told papa 
where he was going,” said Lady Da- 
cre, with the impatience of sickness. 
“T must see and ask him. Geral- 
dine, please tell him to come here.” 

“ He is not at the casino, my dear,” 
answered Miss Deverell, enunciating 
a most unflinching story in her 
alarm—for she knew that if her fa- 
ther were once subjected to Lady 
Dacre’s cross-questioning, the secret 
would not be his own five m‘nutes; 
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“you know he has a great deal of 
business in the city, which often de- 
tains him.” 

“Yes,” said her ladyship, sighing 
wearily as she sank back—“ I sup- 
pose, then, I must bear this sus- 
pense during the long hours of ano- 
ther sleeple:s night—but O, Geral- 
dine, it is k Iling me.” 

Her sister’s eyes filled with tears, 
as she gazed at the attenuate face, 
where a few weeks had done the 
work of long months; and sotinged 
with intense bitterness was the 
thought, “This is all my work! But 
for my pride and folly, my selfish 
passion, she had not been here and 
thus!” that only the medical injune- 
tion that nothing exciting was to 
enter the sick presetice, prevented 
her from casting herself on her 
knees by the bedside, and pouring 
forth in wild torreut her too lately 
gained knowledge and remorse. 

“Will you bring papa in to see 
me to-morrow morning?” asked La- 
dy Dacre, with wistful earnestness. 
“T want to ask him so much, Ge- 
raldine. I would feel so much bet- 
ter if I only had certainty—one way 
or another.” 

* You would not feel better if you 
had it one way,” was Miss Deverell’s 
inward reflection; but she only said, 
“T will bring him certainly, if the 
Doctor consents. You know he 
must be consulted; and if he should 
prove inexorable, will you not be sa- 
tisfied if I ask papa myself what he 
knows on the subject ?” . 

“I suppose I must,” was the an- 
swer ; “ but I shall endeavor to per- 
suade Dr. Monti to let me see him.” 

“ Nous verrons,” thought Miss De- 
verell, as she rose; “but I rather 
fancy that I shall speak to Dr. Mon- 
ti, and that you will not see papa.” 
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She walked across the room to a 
table where a shaded lamp stood, 
and taking up a phial, she dropped 
some of its dark contents into a 
glass, mixed it with water, and 
brought it to the bedside. “There 
is your medicine,” she said, “ And 
after you have taken it, you must 
not open your lips, on pain of not 
being answered. The doctor left 
strict directions that you must 
sleep.” 

“ Another opiate,” said Lady Da- 
cre, with a slight shudder, after she 
had swallowed the draught. “How 
I hate them! Tho deep drugged 
sleep they bring seems to render 
everything more horrikle when I 
wake.” 

“Nevertheless, they do make you 
sleep—and that is a proceeding, the 
advisability of which, I am sure, 
would never occur to you without 
their aid. Now good night.” 

She left a kiss on the hot, fever- 
ish brow, and then drawing the cur- 
tains of the bed close, turned away 
to the other end of the apartment, 
where she sat down by tue shaded 
light, drew a bock near her, which 
opened at once on the page where 
her mark was. Scarcely had her 
eye fallen on the first sentence, how- 
ever, when a voice spoke from the 
depths of the bed, “ Geraldine.” 

No answer. 

“ Geraldine,” 
slightly opened. 

“Gertrude, you know I must not 
talk to you. ‘Go to sleep.” 

“Tam going,” said the voice, ea- 
gerly. “TI only wan‘ed to say that 
ii—if the Albatross should come, 
Geraldine, don’t keep it from me. I 
could not remain quiet a moment if 
I thought you would do that.” 

“I would not,” said Miss Deverell; 


and the curtain 
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* you need not fear anything of the 
kind. Go to sleep, poor child, if 
that dread is all that prevents ; for 
rest assured you shall hear of it the 
first moment the Albatross comes 
in sight.” 

It would seem that her counsel 
was obeyed, for soon through the 
dim room the regular breathing 
which betokens sleep made itself 
heard as the only audible sound, 
save the ticking of a watch that lay 
on the table. Then a sort of sur- 
veillance seemed removed from Miss 
Deverell—for the volume dropped 
noiselessly from her hand, her head 
sank with a sort of profound weari- 
ness against the tall back of the 
easy chair she occupied, and the 
dark lashes of the eyes fell upon the 
pale cheeks they overshadowed. 
And when the face was seen thus in 
repose, there was plainly manifest a 
change which in its moments of ani- 
mation almost entirely escaped no- 
tice—a change more subtle than 
that which marked Lady Dacre with 
its signet of distress ; but which at 
present was not less obvious. Even 
to herself she refused to acknowledge 
that the thought of Tressillian had 
any share in her disquietude ; even 
to herself she refused to acknowl- 
edge that it was not for her sister 
and Lord Dacre’s sakes alone she 
dreaded that meeting whick she was 
perfectly aware the latter had re- 
turned to Naples to demand. But, 
it is seldom, indeed, that a woman 
is wise enough to know her own 
heart! She told herself that no- 
thing could be more truly despica- 
ble than for her to continue to give 
a thought to the man who had not 
only scorned her, but who had been 
guilty of deliberately laying a plan 
to entrap her into an offer which he 
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meant to reject with a contempt the 
more expressive because silent. But 
despite all this, the face and the 
tones of her lover would not be ba- 
nished. They rose up before her at 
all hours, and in all places, as if 
mutely asking, “Are these the gar- 
ments that falsehood and dishonor 
wear?” And thus the two forces 
held each their own—and thus they 
warred, until she often felt that for 
the blessing of relief from suspense 
—the blessing of absolute certainty, 
no matter what that certainty shiv- 
ered, she would have been willing 
to sign away all the bright years of 
youth that still lay before her. 

The next morning found Lady 
Dacre no better ; worse, indeed, as 
was plainly expressed in the physi- 
cian’s first glance, when it turned 
from her face to Geraldine ; and af- 
ter his inquiries into symptoms were 
finished, he rose, and by a signi@- 
cant gesture, asked a private inter- 
view with Miss Deverell. She led 
the way at once into an adjoining 
apartment, and anticipated what he 
had to say, by speaking first. 

“Tsee you think my sister not 
improving, doctor?” 

“IT am sorry to say, I do net,” he 
answered gravely, “and my expe- 
rience in such cases has been suffi- 
cient to enable me to be sure that 
her illness originated in a mental 
cause, and it is this still operating 
which retards recovery. Unless it 
can be removed, Signorina, my drugs 
are of little avail.” 

Geraldine answered nothing for 
several minutes. She felt how en- 
tirely aright he read her sister’s ma- 
lady, which, as none knew better 
than herself, was solely a mental 
one ; and yet no means suggested 
themselves for removing the cause, 




















































the existence of which he had di- 
vined. When at last she raised her 
eyes from their musing gaze on the 
floor,it was to encounter the bright 
dark ones of the old Italian fixed 
upon her, as if he read thoroughly 
the reasons of her hesitation. With 
all its keenness, the glance was not 
disagreeable, and she answered it 
frankly : 

“You are right, Dr. Monti; it is 
the mind alone that is diseased in 
my sister’s case—or rather, it is the 
mind which has acted, and still ac's 
upon the body. Any cure, to be ef- 
fectual, must be addressed to this ; 
but I see no way to the obtaining 
of such a cure, at least immediately; 
and I perceive that you think it 
needed at once.” 

“T do,” he replied ; “not because 
I consider the Signora ¢o ill at pre- 
sent, as that I wish to avert the 
danger which is marching on with 
steady advancing steps. She exhi- 
bits this morning all the first symp- 
toms of brain fever ; and if once its 
total unconsciousness sets in, the 
worst is to be apprehended, since 
there will be no means then of reach- 
ing the mind to relieve it. Pardon 
me if I alarm you; but it is neces- 
sary you should know the truth.” 

“Yes, yes; I had always rather 
hear it,” she answere4, although her 
face hal paled at his words; “but I 
am powerless—entirely powerless. 
What can I do?” 

It was an accent of appeal that 
even touched one so necessarily, by 
his profession, used to the manifold 
calls for help, which all classes of 
our great humanity send up in their 
hours of sore need to the physic an, 
Dr. Monti was old, but the kindly 
emotions of his heart were not yet 
exhausted by alife-time spent in the 
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service of the suffering ; so he an- 
swered gently : 

“ Signora, I would that it were in 
my power to advise you; but that 
would be alike impossible to, and 
presumptuous in, the stranger. 
Yourself alone must judge if no ef- 
fort can avail to remove what seems 
more of anxiety than grief. But if 
it is impossible, we can only do that 
which is in our power, and leave the 
rest to heaven.” 

“No, there is no effort shat could 
avail,” she said slowly. “I wrote to 
her husband, about whom her anx- 
iety is, when she was first taken ill, 
and aga’n on yesterday ; but he is 
at Naples ; and even the first letter 
may not yet have reached him. 
There is nothing more that Ican do.” 

She rose as she spoke, her face 
clouded over by the anxiety and per- 
plexity which this knowledge did 
not at all allay, and walked to the 
window. For some time she stood 
there in silent thought, asking her- 
self, but in vain, if there was any- 
thing she could do, when her eyes, 
in their absent, unseeing gaze on 
the distant bay, received, asit were, 
an electrical shock, from an object 
on which they chanced to fall—a 
vessel riding at anchor. Surely she 
knew it—surely she could not be 
mistaken in the outline of ihat grace- 
ful shape. Every spar, every sail, 
was familiar to her sight ; and yet 
she hardly dared believe. Dr. Mon- 
ti was not a little startled by the 
white face which flashed suddenly 
round upon him. 

“The glass—the telescope!” she 
cried, in a quick, excited tone, 
“there behind you on the table. 
Quick!” 

She snatched it from his hand as 
he advanced, and raised it to her 
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eye. But something was the matter; 
the glasses were dim—or perhaps it 
was the eye which sought to look 
through them. With an exclama- 
tion of impatience, her trembling 
fin gers rubbed, arranged, and again 
applied it. This time there was no 
room for mistake. It was the Al- 
batross, her gay pennon fluttering 
in the morning breeze. A boat had 
just left her side, and the telescope 
almost fell frota Geraldine’s hands, 
as she brought it to bear upon the 
occupants—two gentlemen. One of 
them rose at the moment, as if to 
afford her an opportunity of identi- 
fying him, and she. knew at once 
Lord Dacre. But the other! the 
other who sat still unmoving, gave 
no token by which she could recog- 
nize him. Yet Love has sometimes 
an instinct of his own, which is far 
quicker than the senses. This :n- 
stinct gave no proof; but an ocean 
of proof could not better have con- 
vinced her that he whom she beheld 
was Tressillian. 

“There!” she said, turning to 
place the glass in Dr. Monti’s hands, 
who stood by silent and watchful, 
“Go and tell my sister, as you know 
best how to do, that within an hour 
her husband will be at her side.” 

Before he could answer, he found 
himself alone—for his companion 
had passed from the room with her 
last words ; avd if his gazo could 
have followed her to the privacy of 
her chamber, he would have thought 
that ‘here was more of humility in 
the attitude in wuich she sank upon 
her knees, than might have been 
deemed poss‘ble for one so gifted, 
to all appearances, with the pride 
that shows not aught of that great 
virtue. . 

Perhaps Tressillian had never in 
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his life been moro surprised than 
when within an hour afier he had 
learned the fac! of the return of tho 
Albatross to Naples, he was waited 
upon by Lord Edward Maitland, 
with a challenge from Lord Dacre. 
Ilis astonishment at its reception 
was so great, and his refusal to fight, 
without fully understanding the 
grounds of quarrel, so unequivocal, 
that the much puzzled second was 
forced to betake himself back to his 
principal, the unwilling bearer of a 
message from the challenged, ask- 
ing a personal interview ic which to 
disabuse Lord Dacre’s mind of the 
extraordinary error into which it had 
fallen. 

“Tt is a very irregular proceed- 
ing,” said Lord Edward, hesitating- 
ly; “but really he seems so devil- 
ish in earnest that perhaps you had 
better seo him.” 

To this his lordship was at first 
averse ; but at last, induced partly 
by his friend’s solicitations, partly 
by his own desire to reach the truth, 
he acceded ; and it could not but 
follow that when once these two 
men—each honorable, sincer>, and 
alike in determination to encounter 
all mysteries with open frankness— 
met face to face, the flimsy web of 
misconception, which circumstances, 
aided by adverse fingers, had woven, 
was cleft in twain as entire'y as the 
cushion of silk fell asunder beneath 
the stroke of Saladin’s steel. 

It was not long after that, with 
the note, the fruitful cause of so 
much misunderstanding, in his hand, 
Tressillian presented himself to Mrs. 
Aylmer. What passed in the ensu- 
ing interview no one ever knew. 
Save to Geralline, never did Tres- 
s:llian’s lips breathe more concerning 
it, than he told Lord Dacre on his 
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coming forth—which was briefly to 
the effect that he had never seen the 
note Mrs. Aylmer at once identified 
as Miss Deverell’s, until it was in his 
lordship’s hands, because that lady 
had been so unfortunate as to lose 
it almost as soon as it was commit- 
ted to her care; and that the verbal 
message which she delivered had 
been greatly misunderstood by him- 
self in his haste and passion, as he 
trusted to be able to prove to Geral- 
dine’s satisfaction when they met. 
If his lordship asked proof, one was 
at his service which might speak for 
itself. The note had been found in 
the boat of tke Albatross, which 
conveyed Mrs. Aylmer from ihe 
yacht to the city; while, if he would 
remember himself had been cne of 
those who occupied that of Sir Ar- 
thur Caryl. 

Then there followed a meeting bo- 
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tween Lord Dacre and the fair widow, 
in which the latter, now all smiles 
and seif-possession, made so many 
pretty apologies and expressions of 
regret for her unwitting share in the 
misunderstanding, that there was no 
alternative left his much relieved 
lordship save to “shake hands and 
make friends” all round ; which he 
accordingly did with the best grace 
in the world. So every thing ended 
as it should have done; but certain- 
ly not as one person concerned had 
intended it to do; for it is scarcely 
uncharitable to suppose that it was 
at once with bitterness of h2art, and 
a very stinging humiliation of spirit 
in the consciousness of failure, that 
Mrs. Aylmer watched the Albatross 
when she gave her canvass to the 
winds, and knew that she bore as 
her cargo Faith and Happiness. 
TUE END. 





SONG, 


[BY ALBERT PIKE. 


When Autumn's chilly winds complain, 
And red leaves withered fall, 

We know that spring will laugh again, 
And leaf and flower recall. 


But when Love's saddening Autumn weez3 
The hue that death p-esage, 

No spring in winter’s !ap prepares 
A second golden age, 


So when Life's autumn sadly sighs, 
Yet smiles its cold tears through, 
No spring with warm and sunny skies 

The soul’s youth will renew. 


Love blooms but once, and dies—for all 3 
Life has no second spring ; 

The frost must come, the snow must fall, 
Loud as the lark may s.ng. 


O, Love! O, Life! ye fate like flowers, 
‘That droop and die in June ; 

The present, oh! too short is ours, 
And autumn comes too soon, 





ASTOUNDING DELUSIONS AND FALSEHOODS EMPLOYED BY 
WILBERFORCE TO TURN LOOSE THE NEGROES OF THE 


WEST INDIES. 


A PAMPHLET SUPPRESSED SINCE 1823,* 


You next assert that “the moral 
nature of the Africans while yet 
living in their native land in all the 
darkness and abominations of pa- 
ganism,” has suffered by their in- 
troduction to a Christian country ; 
and state that, in Africa, they were 
“industrious, generous, eminent for 
truth, seldom chargeable with licen- 
tiousness, distinguished for domes- 
tic affections, and capable of ac's of 
heroic magnanimity.”—P, 31. You 
with admirable caution, quote no 
authority for this description of the 
native African; I am therefore at 
liberty to suppose it a character, for 
some purpose, fabricated by your 
fancy ; and to oppose to it the ac- 
tual observations of an author whose 





* +A Voice from Jamaica: In reply to 
William Wilberforce, Esq., M. P. By Rev. 
George Wiison Bridges, B. A., of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Rector of the Parish 
of Manchester, Jamaica. London, 1823.” 

This was a pamphlet of fifty pages, which 
was so damaging to the character of Mr. 
Wilberforce for truth and candor, cnd ex- 
posed the lying agencies employed by the 
Abolitionists so conclusively, that the friends 
of Wilberforce purchased, as soon as possi- 
ble, the whole edition, and thus cunningly 
caused it, in a short time, to wholly disap- 
pear from the book stores. We reprint the 
whole entire in two numbers of THz OLD 
Guarp. 


words I will quote; not one who 
composed books by his own fireside, 
but one who lived thirteen years 
amongst the native Africans, who 
says, in his preface, “ J’ai eu l’occa- 
sion de me satisfaire abondamment, 
pendant un sejour de treize ans que 
j'ai fait en Guinee. ‘ La fortune m’a 
favorise en cela: caril n’y a point 
de places sur la Cote ou je n’aye 
demeure quelque temps, et dont je 
ne puisse parler, par ma propre ex- 
perience.” 

The volume before me is entitled, 
“Voyage de Guinee, contenant une 
description nouvelle et tres-exacte 
de cette Cote ou l’on trouve, et ou 
Yon trafique l’or les dents d’elephant, 
et les esclaves, par Guillaume Bos- 
man.” London, 1705. And, I be- 
lieve, itis a work universally allow- 
ed to be of excellent authority. 

With respect to the “industry” 
of the native African, this author 
says, “les Negres sont extremement 
paresseux, & ne travaillént que 
iorsqu’ils y sont contraints :” and 
adds, “‘ils sont aussi sans souci, & 
ils prennent leurs affaires si peu a 
coeur, qu’on ne peut presque jamais 
remarguer sils ont du bonheur, ou 
du malhevr.”—P. 124. With re- 
spect to their “ generosity and emi- 
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nence for truth,” he observes that, 
“ils sont tous d’un naturel si forbe, 
qu’on ne peut se fier en eux ; ils ne 
negligent aucune occasion de trom- 
per un European, ou de se tromper 
les uns les autres; c’est une chose 
extraordinaire d’en trouver qui 
soient fidelis.”—P. 124. As for their 
being “seldom chargeable with li- 
centiousness, distinguished for do- 


mestic affections, and capable of 


acts of heroic magnanimity,” how 
does that accord with the experience 
of this long resident amongst them ? 
who observes, “ils aiment passion- 
nement tout sorte de boissons 
fortes :” “aquelle heure qui ce soit, 
le jour ou la nuit, ils sont toujours 
prets a boire.”—P. 131. “Ils ne 
comptent point entre les pechez, lo 
meutre, l’adultercre, le larcin, ni 
d’autres crimes de cette nature.”— 
P. 158. 

Again, “ Les Negres prenneni au- 
tant de femmes qu’ils veulent, & que 
leur condilion le permet; ils ne 
vont pourtant presque jamais au- 
dela de vingt, & se contentent ordi- 
nairement de quatre ou cinq, ou 
tcut au plus de dix; mais ceux qui 
veulent se distinguer en epousant 
jusques a vingt.”—P. 202. “Ils 
vont jusques a ce degre de brutalite 
& infamie une de donner une per- 
mission entiere a leurs femmes dé 
debaucher d’autres hommes.”—P. 
204. ‘“L’adultere parmi les gens 
du commun se punit par une amen- 
de de qvarante, de cinquante, ou 
de soixante francs.”—“ Vous ririez 
bien, Monsieur, si vous entendiez 
p!aider ces sortes de proces, j’ai ete 
oblige plus de cent fois a faire la 
fonction de juge d ns une telle oc- 
casion.”—P. 202. So much for their 
domestic happiness. As for their 
“magnanimity” or personal cour- 
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age, he says, “ils sont si poltrons, 
qu’aussitot qu’ils voyent quelqu’un 
tue a leur cote, ils prennent la fuite, 
& n’osent tenir ferme.”—P. 187. I 
need not search further for a com- 
plete refutation of your confident 
assertions, nor cite other authors 
who have written on these coun- 
tries from whence are derived the 
original stock of our negro slaves, 
for, as far as I can collect, they all 
speak pretty nearly to the same 
purpose. You may, it is true, ad- 
duce cuaracters of a description 
very different, from other parts of 
the extensive shores of Africa, but 
they would be as faithfully applied 
to the native of Guinea, as the pic- 
ture of a Turk to an Englishman. 
See then, sir, your error, and be 
convinced of the very rough ma- 
terials on which we have to work, 
to produce the fine wrought charac- 
ter which you aver the negro ought 
to be, alter twenty years’ residence 
in these Christian isles: then say 
whether any, short of their chil- 
dren’s children, can be effectually 
cleansed from the infective depravi- 
ties, and constitutional barbarity of 
such a people. The only excuse I 
can make for such an error, as that 
I have here corrected, is that chari- 
table one which we learnt at school, 
“Verum putas hand egre, quod 
valde expetas.” 

In page 41, you still however pur- 
sue the wily system of general ac- 
cusation, and state that the registry 
acts are ineffectual to prevent the 
illicit transportation of slaves, as is 
“shown by the report of the Afri- 
can institution.” As satisfactorily, 
sir, as it is “shown” by this simple 
assertion of yours, for both are the 
offspring of the same incorrect pen; 
both written, it séems, without re- 
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ference to proofs; both open to the 
same refutation which has decided- 
ly followed you to this point in my 
letter ; and both composed only to 
arouse the popular resentment of 
the uninformed, against men who 
are doing all they can to meet your 
meliorating views. You thus refer 
your readers to a work which has 
been disgraced by convicted false- 
hood, and whcse circulation is there- 
fore limited to the few friends of 
your party. Why, sir, the appear- 
ance of a slave ship in any port of 
the British West Indies, would cause 
as lively a sensation of horror and 
disgust, as would the exhibition of 
a file of these fresh-torn sons of 
Africa marched along the Strand in 
all their pristine misery of ponder- 
ous manacles and rattling chains ; 
and the fact of such an appearance 
would be as widely and indignantly 
made known in the one case as in 
the other. If you are aware of any 
one instance of the infringement of 
the abolition laws, can it be sup- 
posed that you would have over- 
looked such an opportunity of 
strengthening your “ Appeal to the 
humanity of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain?” Credat Judeus 
Apella. 

In the 44th page, as if you would 
take advantage of the proverb, 
“Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed 
reepe cadendo,” you attempt to gain 
by persevering repetition, that which 
by pointed truth you cannot; and, 
again, in defiance of all the docu- 
ments which are within your reach, 
you assert that the negroes “are 
worked like cattle under the whip, 
are strangers to the institution of 
marriage, and to all the blessed 
truths of Christianity.” This accu. 
sation I have already proved to be 
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totally unfounded; ard such acharge, 
sir, in the very face of opposing 
truth, could originate only with one 
who is hostile to that establishment 
through whose means conversion 
was been effected. If you imply by 
“the blessed truths of Christianity,” 
a thorough knowledge and univer- 
sal practice of the precepts of the 
gospel, you merely assume that the 
established clergy have not done 
that which, in the primitive ages of 
the Church of Christ, was not effect- 
ed without a miracle. That a stub- 
born race of idolatrous barbarians 
have not, in twenty years, been ren- 
dered equally intelligent, moral, and 
virtuous as yourself, who have bene- 
fitted by Christian doctrines, in- 
stiled by Christian parents from 
your birth, cannot be surprising. 
But, sir, if you would be contented 
to'speak the simple language of 
truth, you might, perhaps, say that 
the clergy have not done as much as 
they ought ; yet still you would be 
compelled to admit that they have 
effected much ; and if you had fol- 
lowed the example of your great 
predecessor, Las Casas, and be si- 
lent until you had obtained infor- 
mation, or visited these regions, (a 
trifling labor to obtain so great are- 
ward,) you would not thus have 
committed an act of gross injustice, 
by bearing false witness to our la- 
bors. 

Amongst your numerous “nuge 
canore,” you say that your feelings 
are shocked by hearing that “some 
of the partisans of the West Indies 
have re-echoed the assertion, that 
these poor degraded beings, tie ne- 
gro slaves, are as well, or even bet- 
ter off than our British peasantry.” 
(p. 45.) Now, sir, if a constant 
supply of all the necessaries af life 
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the best advice and assistarce in 
sickness; perfect reliance on the 
future support of themselves and 
children ; if warm houses, freedom 
from all restraint during fourteen 
hours of relaxtion out of every twen- 
ty-four, with a proportion of labor 
incaleulably inferior to that of our 
own English workmen, whose o’er- 
wearied slumbers are too often bro- 
ken by the agonizing thoughts of 
the future, or by vain attempts to 
sooth the heart-rending cries of 
their hungry, helpless children ; if 
these are blessings which can ele- 
vate the one above the other, so far 
the comparison is infinitely in favor 
of our West India laborers, And 
without intending to render the 
English peasant discontented with 
his condition, I will add the impor- 
tant truth, that the advantages I 
have enumerated as possessed by 
the negro, are his own by law; he 
claims them as his right, and holds 
them by a far more noble tenure, of 
which he is fully aware, than the 
British laborer holds the parish pit- 
tance, that rather prolongs his mise- 
ry, than relieves his wants. And 
for this reason, that the negro either 
has already pai‘, or is now paying 
his master, with his labor, for the 
comforts which that master is com- 
pelled by law to allow him; he there- 
fore receives his allowance with a 
feeling of independence, and as the 
wages of his service. And to prove 
the ample means which are placed 
within the reach of the industrious 
slave, let me mention, that on an 
estate in the parish of Westmore- 
land, the overseer being about to 
make a large purchase, was accosted 
by one of his slaves, who told him 
that he was aware of his need of 
money at that moment, that he had 
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about four hundred pounds by him, 
his friend, another siave, as much 
more, and that it was all much at 
his service to supply bis immediate 
wants, ‘With respect to enjoyments 
superior to those of sense, you urge 
their present incapacity, yet you 
draw a comparison which in that 
respect confessedly places them on 
a level with the English peasantry- 
“Ts there,” you say, “in the who e 
three kingdoms, a parent or a hus- 
band so sordid or insensible that 
any sum, which the richest West 
Indian proprietor could offer him, 
would be deemed a compensation 
for his suffering his wife or his 
daughter to be subjected to the 
brutal outrage of the cart-whip, to 
the savage lust of the driver, to the 
indecent and degrading, and merci- 
less punishment of a West Indian 
whipping?” (p. 47.) Now, sir, “com- 
paraison n’est pas raison;” and, un- 
less you allow to the negroes thos» 
moral and intellectu:] feelings, 
which by your applying the epithets 
of “ pagan darkuess and depravity,” 
you plainly deny them, and which, 
I agree with you, they are not yet 
advanced far enough to know the 
value of, can there possibly be ex- 
perienced by them those acute feel- 
ings of turpitude and degradation, 
which would make the comparison 
hold in any one point? Supposing, 
even for a moment, that the inhu- 
man picture you draw had any other 
existence than in the disordered 
fancy of your own poetical imagina- 
tion: “‘Compositum miraculi causa.” 
But in thus coloring it, true or falee, 
your purpose, you conceive, is suf- 
ficiently answered, by harrowing up 
indignant feelings against treatment, 
which, without the slightest regard 
to the actual fact, you would attri- 
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bute to the West Indian proprietor. 
I, sir, have served cures in the Coun- 
ties of Essex, Norfolk, and Hamp- 
shire, and in London, and will be 
bold to say, that I have never, dur- 
ing my subsequent residence of se- 
ven ycars in this island, with a po- 
pulaiion of sixteen thousand ne- 
groes uoder my charge, witnessed 
such absolute misery, or such cruel 
abuse of authority, as I have in the 
conduct of parish officers towards 
paupers, or in the hovel of the 
wretched husbandman, to which my 
painful professional duties have led 
me, in England. 

Want is unknown to the slave in 
these isles; while the tcils of the 
British laborer, the sweat of whose 
care-worn brows has hardly gained 
a scanty subsistence for his craving 
children, too often terminate in the 
long-dreaded horrors of the parish 
poor-house. It is the free negro and 


colored population of these colo- 


nies ; that slothful race, living with- 
out labor or means; dependent alone 
upon the spontaneous production of 
a grateful soil, aud in its worst fea- 
tures resembling the English hus- 
bandmen, which merit your com- 
misseration, and sbould elicit your 
sympathy. Their habits of life are 
such, that while the slave is protect- 
ed, and his necessities administered 
to in age or incapacity—they are 
exposed, under such circumstances, 
and without resource, to all the want 
and misery which close a life of un- 
restrained indolence, apathy, and 
vice. And this is the state, the 
wretched production of premature 
liberty, in which your precipitous 
views of emancipation would plunge 
_ the yet contented slave, progres- 
sively advancing, as he is, to that 
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condition which would ensure him 
its safe and happy enjoyment. 
“Fallacia alia aliam trudit,” for 
in page 48 you write, with all the 
confidence of propounded proof, 
“now let it never be forgotten, the 
West Indian legislatures, and almost 
all the colonists, with one concur- 
rent voice, declare that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves within any pe- 
riod, except that to which an ante- 
diluvian might have looke ! forward, 
would be their ruin.” And do you 
forget declaring in the House of 
Commons that “you thought it was 
too much for a patient man to hear 
without emotion, that you should 
be charged with endeavoring to ex- 
cite insurrection, when, for twenty- 
seven years you bad been continu- 
ally vindicating yourself from the 
charge of wishing to make the slaves 
free?” “Pulcrum est accusari ab 
accusandis.” But, sir, give méleave 
to ask you whence you derive this 
“never to be forgotten” “ declara- 
tion?” It is really hard that you 
do not, in one single instance 
throughout your “ Appeal’ conde- 
scend to state the sources of your 
information ; or to give your read- 
ers any possible chance of forming 
their own opinion, which surely you 
ought scrupulously to have done, if 
not for the sake of justice, at least 
for your own, after the suspicions 
which attach to that offspring of 
your fertile pen, “the African So- 
ciety’s Report,” a publication which 
has been so repeatedly convicted of 
gross inaccuracies, to speak charita- 
bly..of its libellous blunders. I, sir, 
have mixed much in society here ; 
have, with attention, heard much 
upon the subject; and have ever 
found the opinions of all concurrent 
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with mine own, that the desirable 
period of emancipation, only awaits 
the arrival of the negroes at that 
state of civilization which will ren- 
der self-control advantageous to 
themselves, by making them good, 
industrious, and faithful subjects of 
our empire. Sooner than that, no 
other than a visionary enthusiast, 
or an interested advocate of colo- 
nial destruction, could wish to see 
them free. The former you surely 
cannot be, with the fatal example of 
Hispaniola before your eyes—the 
latter, in charity, I hope you are 
not ; though the moment you have 
chosen to gain interested support, 
would almost lead to that conclu- 
sion. 

Again, to confound dates, and 
thence draw inferences prejudicial 
to the colonies, you cite murders 
ecmmitted in Barbadoes, and talk 
of the prejudices of the people 
against “making the murder of a 
slave a capital felony,” p. 55. You 
might as fairly cito the prejudices of 
the people of England, which led 
the unfortunate Charles the First to 
the block; and deduce therefrom 
that our present revered monarch 
was in danger from such prejudices; 
the period you allude to is many 
years past and gone, and whatever 
abuses might have then existed, is 
it fair thence to infer that they still 
exist? At that time laws were made 
for the rebellious and savage Afri- 
cans, vomited on these shores by 


English traders; not for Creole ne- 


gross who are comparatively civil- 
ized ; and as the Africans have be- 
come less numerous, those laws 
have been replaced by others more 
suited to their better disposed de- 
scendants. It is really taking too 
high a flight in the regions of fancy, 
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not sometimes to descend where you 
have been so repeatedly invited, and 
search for proof. 

In page 68, you state that the 
American negrocs, enfranchised by 
desertion, during the late war, and 
received into Trinidad, act there as 
hired laborers, and are regarded as 
a valuable acquisition to the colony. 
Here again we want satisfaction on 
two points, before we can receive 
this assertion with all the force you 
wish to give it ; first, as to whether 
these negroes, after serving in Ame- 
rica, and being the children of Ame- 
rican parents, perhaps for several 
generations back, were notin a much 
higher state of discipline, and con- 
sequent civilization, than our field 
negroes at this moment are?* And, 
secondly, whether the alleged fact 
be true? “hiatus maxime deflen- 
dus :”—for charges have before been 
made in your “ Reports” with cqual 
confidence, but which have been 
beaten to the groind by the simple 
language of truth. 

The circumstance of the appear- 
ance of your “ Appeal” at the very 
moment when the existence of these 
ill-fated colonies is at stake against 
the powerful interest of the East 
Indian proprieto‘s, affurds the most 
unequivocal proof that you build 
upon the concurrent ass stance of 
that body, in the work of destruc- 
tion which you contemplate. Your 





* After the separation of the provinces 
now called the United States, several loy- 
alists, wi.h a considerable nu:nber of s'aves; 
came and settled in this island; and it is 
well known that th se negroes were much 
further advanced in the scale of society 
than the planta'ion negroes kere; and 
thot their «xample had a very beneficial 
influence. 
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extraordinary assertion in the 69th 
p2ge, puts it beyond a doubt that 
you meditate a coalition, a legisla- 
tive bargain for mutual support; and 
thus to play the same game over 
again, which marked your measures 
when you effected the abolition by 
bartering your note with Mr. Fox, 
for you would there against all evi- 
dence and experience, impress upon 
the public mind “ that no system of 
civil pclity was ever maintained at 
a greater price, or was less truly 
profitable, either to individuals or 
to the community, than that of our 
West India settlements.” In other 


words, that these colonies return no 
clear revenue to Great Britain, and 
had therefore better be relinquished 
to the negroes, who, so lorg as they 
are but fieo, and owe their freedom 
to your interference, may afterwards 
cut each other’s throats if they like. 


But, sir, look at the fact; look at 
th. enormous revenue which is hard- 
ly wrung from the arduous labors 
of our planters ; and then say whe- 
ther, if even faith and justice are to 
be violated, policy and interest do 
not urge their support. Isit of no 
consequence that the stream of re- 
venue now flowing from these colo- 
nies should be cut off, and its equi- 
valent be henceforth drawn by tax- 
ation from the burthened landhold- 
ers of Great Britain? Is it nothing 
that British faith, that boasted 
principle on which the merchant has 
advanced his capital in ‘hese distant 
isles, is to be broken, and the great 
characteristic of our nation blotted 
out? 

But “contra verbosos noli con- 
tendere verbis :” I have already ex- 
ceeded the bounds of a letter, and 
must hasten to that part of your 
* Appeal” which is, by far, the most 
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exceptionable ; becauso its direct 
tendency is to inflame dormant 
passions, and excite rebellion 
amongst our yet peaceable negroes; 
to raise once more the horrid war- 
whoop, which would doom us, and 
our helpless families, to certxin 
destruction. You thus set in mo- 
tion the facile engine of sedition: 
“With a community of 800,000 
blacks, many of them accustomed 
to the use of arms, within sight of 
the greatest of our West Indian 
i lands, with a slave population in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, which has 
been of late so fearfully augmented 
wth imported Africans, is this,” 
you say, “atime to keep down in 
the present state of heathenish and 
almost brutish degradation, the 
800,000 negrees in the West Indian 
colonies?” —P. 72. 

Had you, sir, last year, applied 
such incentive ex»ressions to the 
degraded and distressed inhabitants 
of the wretched cabins in Ireland, 
when the bitter extremities of co:d 
and hunger were driving them to 
wrest from their richer neighbors 
the scanty means of subsistence by 
acts of sivage b:rbarity which our 
negroes coul | hardly exceed ; if you 
had held such a torch as ‘this to 
their combustible passions, what 
would have been your crime? Litt'e 
short of treasonable sedition and 
actual murder! And, sir, becanso 
you here covertly address yourself, 
across the Atlantic, to a population 
of 800,000 negroes, whose’ tranquili- 
ty involves the fate of so many 
thousands of your countrymen, are 
you not eq tally imprudent, to speak 
most charitably, in thus risking an 
excitement which would doom them 
to inevitable destruction? You tell 
them that, though oppressed, they 
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are strong, accustomed to the use of 
arms, have assistance at hand ; you 
hoid out to them the bloody reward 
of their success in St. Domingo; 
and, in appeals of a dreadfully 
double meaning, when addressed to 
their dark compreher sions, you ob- 
serve that “power always impties 
responsibility.” 

I cannot, sir, read these passages, 
and think of the horrible resuits 
they lea 1 to, and which you so calm- 
ly anticipate, without conceiving 
that you must be under the influ- 
ence of mentul delusion ; and with- 
out shuddering at the fite of the 
thousands you thus carelessly doom 
to the scalping knife of men now 
harmless, contented and quiet ; but 
whose almost obliterated African 
passions such language is calculated 
to inflame, and thus to transform 
our very servants into agents de- 
voted to our destruction. 

Ant yet, in the conclusion of your 
“ Appeal,” after you think that you 
have stiuck the fatal blow, you talk 
of treating us “with candor aud 
tenderness.”—P. 76. Sach candor, 
sir, as h's brethren showed to 
Joseph, or Jacob towards Esau— 
such tenderness as the hungry hy- 
ena would show to the unoffending 
lamb. 

“« Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, fraus in factis,” 
Is it candid to repeat, as facts, what 
have been a thousand times refuted? 
Is it tender compassion to employ 
your pen in an attempt to exc.te a 
rebellion amongst us, simiiar to that 
which, under the like auspices, deso- 
lated a neighboring island; and 
which wouid dvom us also to inevit- 
able destruction? Is the immortal 
» crown of glory, the need of charity, 
to be won by such means? The 
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unheard-of miseries these few words 
of yours may produce, are too hor- 
rible to be dwelt upoh ; and the ex- 
pressions you make use of could 
only be dictated by one who in total 
ignorance of his subject, amused 
himself with idle speculation, little 
dreaming of the dreadful effects 
from those inflammable ingredients 
he was so carelessly compounding. 
Such, sir, is the charitable construc- 
tion I would put upon the most 
dangerous writings, which, in these 
turbulent and seditious times, have 
ever emanated from the misguided 
pen of a British legislator; and I 
pray that if they were, in an excess 
of misconceived cuarity, or in the 
phrensy of party spirit, wilfully di- 
rected to baser ends, they may be 
repented of before they be brought 
to a severer bar. 

I have thus, sir, endeavored to 
draw the attention of the public, to 
a pamphiet, the mischievous tenden- 
cy ot which threatens to involve 
these most valuable possessions of 
the Crown in indiscriminate ruin. 
In so doing, I have carefully ab- 
stained from any expressions unbe- 
coming my profession to em»loy, or 
reflecting unnecessarily on a charac- 
ter which was once the object of my 
admiration anc praise. But, in the 
work now before me, I have looked 
in vain for that expansion of mind, 
or vigor of intel‘ect, by which your 
form er exertions in the sacred cause 
of humanity were eminently dis- 
tinguished, and find only the dying 
emb-rs of a distempered imagina- 
tion, brooding une asingly upon 
one object, and contemplating with 
the mos: frigid indifference, the 
scenes of carnage and d-solation 
through which alone that object can 
be attained ; contented that ncither 
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yourself, nor any of those connect- 
ed with you, will participate in the 
miseries whiclr your rash doctrines 
are so much calculated to produce. 
Although, in the ordinary course of 
nature, you will not, probably, wit- 
ness those evils which the last hours 
ot your life are occupied in pre- 
paring; yet your memory will be 
stained by the reproaches of the 
uuhappy victims of your impru- 
dence ; I had almost said of your 
wilful blindness or imbecility. 
Fortunately, however, for the Col- 
onies, there is still, in the British 
Empire, a characteristic principle 
of intelligence, justice and good 
faith, which will see through the 
wretched artifices, and reiterated 
misrepresentations, so unceasingly 
employed to mislead the judgment, 
and withdraw the mind from a fair 
and dispassionate consideration of 
a question of vital importance to 
its best interests. The hope of ac- 
complishing a distant and very 
questionable purpose, will not in- 
duce the people of England to run 
the risk of dismembering the Em- 
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pire, at a time when all its resources . 
are required to heal the wounds oc- 
casioned by a war of unexampled 
duration and expense, which has al- 
ready entailed upon it a load of debt 
requiring all the talents of the most 
experienced statesmen to keep with- 
in practicable bounds, and which 
the calamitics of another war, 
threatened by the present unsettled 
state of public affairs, may yet in- 
crease. Should you unhappily suc- 
ceed in your intentions, the want of 
these injured Colonies would not 
then be most severely felt ; while 
the delusion of your party would be 
quickly dissipated, the philanthropy 
of your intentions forgotten, and 
the memory of your name alone re- 
main, blotted with the loss of the 
most valuable jewels in tho British 
crown. 

Pause then, sir, before you further 
risk the lives, and ruin the fortunes, 
of so many thousands of your coun- 
trymen in those distant isles :* and 
recollect that 


*¢ Veritas, visu et mora,—falsa, festinatione 
et incertis, valescunt.” Tacitus, 





* The island of Jamaica alone contains..4,080,000 
2,232,030 
7,567 
25,000 
331,767 
55,000 
111,577 


Of which 

Divided amongst 

Giving employment to about 
And maintaining about 
Besides about 


Manchester, Jamaica, June 14, 1823. 


acres of land, 

are taxed, 

taxed proprietors, exclusive of Kingston 
white persons, resident. 

slaves (by last return), 

free negroes and persons of color not 
tons of British shipping, [taxed. 
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“When Israel was a chi'd, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt.”—Hos+a 1!, 1; Matt. 2, 15. 

The world, in history, seems tu be 
divided more completely into two 
parts, by the era of the Christ, than 
at any other point, and all that pre- 
cedes it seems wrapped in myth, fic- 
tion, and uncertainty, when viewed 
in profane history, leaving us but 
one reliakle channel to guide us to 
a knowledge of the enlightenment 
of the past, and that the Bible, a 
book we scarcely know how to read. 
Truthfulness does not appear to have 
come by nature, but as a later gift 
from God, marching in the line of 
the civilizing progress from East to 
West, as delineated in our second 
article. 

At the era of the Christ, the tidal 
wave was first throwing its dawning 
light upon Greece and Rome, and 
their literature had not yet absorb- 
ed its spirit. The historians of this 
period wrote charming nonsense, 
pleasant fiction, with some logicand 
philosophy, wits the prestige of 
being classic, which distance lends 
enchantment to. 

But the one great ethical element 
of truth which vita izes Christianity 
was lacking, and was only to be 
tanght by the Divine Man of this 
marching wave of the Biblical sea. 
Hence we see the remarkable naivete 
with which Pilate asked Jesus “ what 
is trath?” which met with no res- 
ponso at that time, for Jesus knew 
that an appreciation of truth was a 


thing that could not spring up in a 
minute, but must grow with the spi- 
rit, and Pilate had heard and seen it. 
for the first time, Jesus having 
previously said that He was the Truth 
If we depend not on the Bible to 
brigge us across this d :rkened space, 
we can get nothing reliable, owing 
to this moral defect, except from 
those to whom the Christ had p-re- 
viously communicated, hence the 
truth can only be found in tLe wine 
of the Scripture progress. 
Fortunately the Bible is natetalie 
confined to the written volume, but 
it is likewise written on the monn- 
ments of Egypt, whence the Old 
Testament mostly came, and perhaps 
the New, and this is what we shall 
attempt to show, by a comparison of 
the Bib‘ical history, and the Ezyp- 
tian monments and records, 
Unfortunately for Biblical learn- 
ing, the beautiful charactcristics of 
Grecian liter ture have induced in- 
vestigators to rely upon its histories, 
But we think no class of historie 
writings are so replete with false- 
pess as those during the Alexan- 
drian ancenteney, The mentality 
of man had lost the malleability of 
the golden age portrayed in the 
Pentateuch, and was changed to the 
inductile brass of the Grecian era, 
as these ages are respectively cha- 
racterized in propheey. That which 
was writ:en in the language of in- 
spiration, or from the highest plane 
of intellect even, was interpreted by 
the inteilect alone without inspira- 
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tion, and with the imagination, 
the great inventive faculty, closed. 
Therefore, when they read that Ne- 
buchadnezzar, for instance, should 
eat grass as the oxen, their material 
state of mind presents but one ren- 
dering ; ard they gave ‘he king the 
grinders of the cow, and supposed 
him to have browsed upon the fields 
around Babylon, as theology teach- 
es to the present day from some of 
its darker corners. This class of 
minds, a thousad years hence, will 
place the Chrstians of the njpe- 
teenth century in the same catezory, 
for they will see among the writings 
used by these people in their wor- 
ship, the words: “The Lord my 
pasture shall prepare, and feed me 
with a shepherd’s care.” They can 
say, pasture is for the graminivorous; 
therefore the Christians were surely 
such in those days. 

Our knowledge of Egyptian his- 
tory, aside from her enduring monu- 
ments, comes from Alexandrian 
Greeco. Unfortunately, the inter- 
pretation of the Bible has its Basis 
mostly there also. We have Eratos- 
thenes, who gives us a line of 38 
kings, and Julius Africanus, who 
professes to give us the dynasties of 
Manetho, who is supposcd to be an 
Ezyptian, and who is said to have 
written his history of three volumes 
in Greek. But we only have Mane- 
tho at second hand through him, 
and some few extracts by Josephus, 
a very unreliable gentleman; others 
pass his extracts to us th.rd-handed, 
pretty well manipulated, and there 
is no good evidence that there ever 
was such a historian. We think it 
is the name of a class of writers of 
the books in the possession cf the 
priesthood, called Nelhinim, Hellen- 
ized backwards, who explained and 
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rendered into Greek for those they 
gave them to. But the priests them- 
selves had lost the true import of 
the Scriptures after their captivity ; 
and as they approacked the Medi- 
terranean, became corrupted with 
Paganisms. 

He who enters upon a study of 
Egyptian history, must become ut- 
terly amazed at the conflicting state- 
ments of the Grecian historians, be- 
ginning with Herodotus, and by the 
shallow coating oi Greek mythology 
thrown over Egyptian monuments 
and customs. The Egyptian theo- 
logy is converted into a Grecian 
pantheon. And the only history 
that could throw light on the old 
and middle (?) empire, that of Moses, 
is ignored; though there is no doubt 
of his having been an Egyptian, 
and in a position to. understand the 
priestly mysteries of both the en- 
lightened and unenlightened classes, 
for there was evidently a heathenish 
mythology, probably pertaining to 
the Humitic families, and the S em- 
itic, outside of the Abrabamic fami- 
ly; for we find Suthos, (Abraham,) 
was a contemner of the gods of 
Egypt. 

The principal difficulty we en- 
counter with the lists of Africanus, 
(Manethon,) is in the names and [it- 
ting of the Bibtical parallels, In 
our last article we showed the ana- 
logy between the patriarchs of Moses, 
and the gods and demi-gods of Ma- 
ne‘ho, and that thir names indi- 
cated their attributes, as, for in- 
stance, Selh means to put, to place, 
to found. Therefore, when the name 
occurs in connection with a subse- 
quent king, he is a founder of a new 
regime. So Horus refers to a dvified 
king, as in the case of Joshua, We 
will now carry on the parallel be- 
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tween Moses and Manetho, after a 
brief prelude. 

By certain planetary configura- 
tions from Karnac, &c., the date of 
Menes, or Noah, entering Egypt, is 
p'aced by Seyfforth at 2781 years 
B. C., which is in our chronology 
A. H. 1382, or 274 years before the 
Flood, and by Poole 64 years later, 
hence we infer that the allegory of 
the Flood is founded on an overflow 
of the Nile, in connect:on with the 
tradition of a general disturbance 


of the waters of tie earth. The 


word rendered flood primarily means 
increase, or of the increase ; and the 
description of the rising and sub- 
siding of the waters, agrees with the 
Nile flood. This precedes Shem, 
Ham and Japhet, whose posterity 
went forth from Egypt, founding 
kingdoms, and joining the current 
of civilization wending westward 
through Southern Asia. Some di- 
vide Egypt into 27 provinces,as agreo- 
ing with the great chambers of the 
Labyrinth. These, most likely, have 
another significance, however. D:o- 
dorus says there were 36; and this 
agrees better with the 10th Genesis, 
which is geographical. Let the 
reader remember that the Egypt of 
the Bible is simply Mozraim, the 
plural form of a word signiiying nar- 
row, cumpressed. The later Jews 
pointed the word to make it mean 
dual, bevause at that later period 
there was an upper and lower Egypt. 
But it is plural because it consisted 
of eight peoples, Gen. 10, 13, 14, 
He is the second son of Ham, the 
first being Cush, or Ethiopia, who 
settled Upper Ezypt, and probably 
stretched across the Gulf, or Red 
Sea. This was also composed of 
eight peoples, Gen. 10, 7. Phut, 
the third son, went West of Egypt, 
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and settled Mauritania and Libya. 
And Canaan settled with eleven peo- 
ples in Lower Egypt, and towards 
Suez; and Shem likowise settled 
there with eleven peoples. Gen. 10, 
22, 23, 24. Thus the Hamites had 
27 provinces, Mizraim being in Mid- 
dle Egypt ; and Shem had 11, mak- 
ing atotal of 38, nearly agreeing 
with Diodorus. Subsequently, all 
this land of Canaan was given to 
Shem, and they migrated towards 
the Mediterranean, eas:wardly. 

Now, we must not give way to the 
prevailing idea of regarling ancient 
Egypt, or Mizraim, as covering all 
of Egypt, or the Valley of the Nile. 
We have the Memphite kingdom on 
the North, or Lower Ezypt. And 
when the Abrahamic branch of the 
Shemites returned, it was to Miz- 
raim, or Middle Egypt, where Jo- 
seph was taken by the Ishmaelites, 
and was there to receive them. 
They (the Israelites) remained tem- 
porarily in a pasture country called 
Goshen. And Pharaoh’s orders were 
“To let them dwell in the land of 
Goshen,” 47, 6. “And Joseph placed 
them in the best of the land of Miz- 
raim; in the land of Ramesses.” 
From this phraseology we infer that 
the word goshen is not a proper 
name, but merely means sods, or pas- 
ture, in contradistinction to the arid 
Jands, and Ramesses is the name of 
the country that was given to Jacob, 
and five of the brethren, 47, 2. This 
is probably in the region around 
Aby dos. 

Let the reader keep this geogra- 
phy in bis mind—Cuasb, or Ethiopia 
in Upper Egypt, Mizraim or Egypt 
proper in Middle Egypt, with The- 
bes for its capital, and the Shemites 
in Lower or Northern Egypt, with 
Memphis its capital. 
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From the latter, Terah went forth 
“ with the light of the Chaldeans, and 
stopped at Haran,” 11, 31. This 
must have been in Lower Egypt, or 
Arabia, for when Abram and Lot 
separated, the latter went eastward 
to the plain of Jordan, (1. ¢., the 


‘* He built the Palace at Memphis, 
was a physician, and wrote 
anatomical books.” 


3. Kenkenes, his son .. 
4. Onenepbus, his son. 23 
5. Usaphaidos 
6. Miebidos 
7. Semempses 
8. Bienneches 


263>4 1382—1645, 


Menes is said to have been torn 
to pieces by a hippopotamus, an ex- 
exemplification of the legendary 
character of the Hellenized render- 
ing. Then again we are told that 
Japhet, or Alothis, built the palace 
at Memphis, as “ he dwelt in the 
Tabernacle of Shem.” The two last 
names of his sons, Ki/him and Dudo- 
nim, are appelations to designate 
the character of the other twelve. 
The record also reports a great fa- 
mine in the reign of Onenephes, or 
Cush, growing out of a false con- 
struction of the Hebrew story that 
Nimrod, the son of Cush, was a 
great hunter, the word translated 
hunter meaning hunter for fuod, (i.e. 


1. Boethos 
‘In h s reign a great ovening in 
the ground took — "” Se. 


Kaiechos............ 
. Binothris 


POAIS MPP 


3024 1645—1947 
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overflow,) and Abram went down 
into Mizraim, Gen. 12, 10; that is, 
down southwardly to Mizraim. 

We will now give the first dynas- 
ty of Manetho, according to Africa- 
nus, eight kings who reigned 263 
years, and called Thinites : 


1, Noah. 
2. Japhet. 


3. Ham. 
4. Cush, 
5. Mizraim, 


See 10th Genosis,’ 
Beginn ng as indicated above, 


spiritual food,) hence they argue a 
famine, else why should he hunt for 
food, (%. e., meat.) 

These dynasties are more likely 
to be generation than consecutive 
rulers, as Africanus explained them, 
thus the above names embrace all 
of the tenth chapter, who settled 
in Egypt. Phut, who hed no pro- 
geny recorded, went beyond it to 
the West. 

The second dynasty is also called 
Thinites, because they are still 
among the legendary patriarcl:s, and 
beginning with Eber again in tho 
25th verse, we proceed in the 11th 
chapter, nine kings, reigning 302 
years, 16451947. 


*¢ For in his days was the 
earth divided,” 10, 35. 


spi Reaicd 2. Rem. 


Abram’s time, 
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Here Terah is called Sethos, be- great monuments after the pyra- 
cause he founded a new dynasty, mids. Sesochis we read “ was five 
Gen. 11th, 27. In the reign of cubits three palms high,” As al- 
Nephercheres “the Nile was fabled ready shown, the word amah or cubit 
to have flowed eleven days mixed means primarily mother; and Tamer 
with honey.” The primitive mean- or palm tree is a symbol of a bear- 
ing of the Hebrew word debesh, ing or royal female. Now this, if 
honey, is to knead, to work up, a in primitive Hebrew, might be trans- 
mass, and the days here ind.cated lated, “he was prolonged by five 
are probably days of thirty years mothers and three women.” They 
each. Nahor was born in 1948, were Sarah, Keturah, Rebeces, Leah, 
and by adding &30 years we have Rachel and Hagar, Billah and Zil- 
A. H. 2278, just 40 years (which pah, these being in his family in 
means @ preparatory period), after consecutive order. The third dy- 
the entrance or return of Israel; nasty is of 9 kings of Memphis, who 
during which time they were work- reigned 214 years : 
ing. Thenceforth they built the 


1. Necherophes 
2. Tosorthrus 2 Uz. 
Great in medical art, and invent- This word has reference to writing. 
ed building with polished stones, 
and cultivated art of writing. Gen. 22, 21. 
“ The next six did nothing,” 131. 
9. Kerpheres 26 


This takes us to the father of Re- Terah took Abram and Lot, vs. 31, 
becca, Isaac’s wife, the fourth in the and went toHaran. And we begin 
great Abrahamic family, and begins the 4th dynasy of 8 kings and 284 
again in the 11th chapter, when years: 


‘He raised the largest pyra- 
mid, &c.; he was even a con- 
temner of the gods, and wrote 
the sacred book, &c.” 


284>41947=2231. On the way to Egypt. 


This dynasty ends in point of sketch of the history of Abram, and 
time with Liban, the father of Leah, then trace the pyramids pazallel 
and Rachel, of Nahor’s family, 24, with the Kings. He is the suphis 
29, and is called Mempbite. of Africanus, the cheops of Herodo- 

Before proceed.ng with the dy- tus, an‘l the saophs of Eratosthenes, 
nastics, we must call to mind a brief but the rames in these lists, as also 
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in our last article, are mainly to 
show the general parallel, without 
critical accuracy, of each indi idual. 
He was born A. H. 1948. He went 
forth with Terah, his father, to go 
to Canaan, and stopped and dwelt 
at Haran. This was probably the 
primitive land of Canaan in Egypt. 
Hence they departed in Abram’s 
76th year, to proceed to Canaan, 
and tlrey went to the plain of Mo- 
reh, “and the Canaanite was then 
in the land,” the inference being 
that tuey had not yet migrated to 
the more modern Canaan, and he 
continued to go sou’hward, 12, 9. 
He must have been south towards 
Mizraim, for when he went into 
Egypt on account of the famine, he 
went “down into Egypt,” that is, 
down southwardly ; and after the 
difficulties with Pharaoh about 
Sarai, ‘he went up out of Egypt,” 
that ix, retraced his steps towards 
Memph s. 

When Abram and Lot separated, 
the former remained in Canaan, and 
Lot went eastward to the plain of 
Jordan—i. e., the flood—which was 
“like the garden of the Lori, like 
the land of Egypt.” Hence Egypt 
or Mizraim was then the garden of 
Jehovah, 13, 10. During this time, 
i.e, between his 75th and 86th 
year, he built three altars. Tieso 
were doubtless temples, whose ruins 
may still be seen. 

We are led into a geographical 
error by supposing that the Bethel 
and Hebron of Abram are those of 
David, 1100 years later. They may 
be, but we doubt it, as ‘he riames 
are app:llaions, and used on a re- 
petition of their requirement; the 
secon! Hebron haviug been Kirjeth 
Arba, and the Canaanitesa call:d it 
Hebron. We think the plain of 
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Mamre is in Lower’ Ezypt, for 
Joseph went up out cf Egypt, to 
bury his father there; Abrabam and 
Sarah having also been buried there- 
The vulgar idea of Abram is that of 
an old, lonz-bearded Bedouin, with 
a flock of sheep, living in a tent, 
and when he built an altar, he but 
made a pile of stones and ki:led o 
sheep upon it. But surely the acts 
of so inconsequential a person, 
would not be recorded as those of 
on» of the greatest characters in 
such a book as the Bible. Herodo- 
tus, speaking of the sacred book, 
written by Cheops, says, “whch I 
acquired when I was in Egypt asa 
very valuable thing ’—Africanus. 
Abram and his posterity consumed 
215 years from the time they left the 
Memphite kinzvdom to their en- 
trance into E rypt or Mizraim. 

As we ascend the Nile, we have a 
series of pyramids on the right 
bank, in groups, some large and 
some small, within sight of each 
other, with few exceptional groups, 
exactly corresponding loth in groups 
an! in magnitude with the Shemitic, 
Ilemitic or Eberite nam s of the 
Pentateuch, beginning with the 10th 
chapter Genesis. And there are 
but few names alien to this family, 
after the 10th chapter, and easily 
distinguishable. 

The most northern group is that 
of Abu roash, one large and two 
sma'l. Ou-nephes (Cush) is said 
to have built the pyramids at Co- 
chome. Some consider this. the 
group, but it is uncertain. It may 
be ouly a curious coincidence, but 
some distance north of Memphis is 
a town called Babylon (Babel ) He- 
rodotus and D odorus have my hical 
stories of its having been built by 
Chaldean captives, who so named it, 
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Their fictions, however, but prove 
its greater antiquity. Near the 
town is a place called Beni MM igdal, 
which may be the Hebrew for “ the 
building of the Tower (i. e., Migdol ), 
the vowels not being written, but 
subjected to all the caprices of tra- 
diticn. And although the ruins of 
the supposed tower have been sup- 
posed to have been discovered near 
Babylon, in C..aldea, we suggest 
this is the more like'y site, as it is 
in the line of all the other Ifigdoli 
or pyramids. We only read they 
left off to build the city, not the 
tower, though the Alexandrian 
Greeks have added the tower, in the 
Septuagent, Gen. 11,1to9. The 
ruins mentioned by Herodotus are 
more likely to be these, but we 
would ask, whence did he hear of 
the tower of Babel, if not in Erypt? 

The above three stand for Noah, 
Japhet and Ham, and the next 
group, that of Gizeh begins with 
Shem, and his generations are pyra- 
mided up the river to Mizraim, keep- 
ing pace with their names in the 
book of Genesis. We fol.iow the 
archeology of both Lepsius and Na- 
poleon, the la‘ter giving six small 
pyramids to this group omitted by 
the former. We first have three for 
Shem, Eber and Terah; then the 
six small ones for Peleg, Reu, Serug, 
Nabor and Haran; then the three 
great ones for Abram, Ishmael 
and Isaac; then three for Lot, 
Moab and Ben Ammi—a total of 
fifteen in the group. 

Egyptologers have been perpen 
ed by not finding evidences of the 
burial of Cheops in the great one— 
having assumed them to be for that 
purpose, which we doubt. The fact 
of mumuies being in them, or some 
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of them, does not provo it, even if 
buried there bv the builders ; but 
with regard to Chops, the evidence 
is against the burial, and Diodorus 
affirms that the king and queen 
wore not buried in it. Another 
point is, that the names nearly re- 
rembling have been found within it, 
one having the symbol of the ram¢ 
headed god of Thebes—NM., or o 
ram and a jug—the one denoting 
prolificness, the other water or peo- 
ples, just as these letters do in 
primitive Hebrew. All this szrees 
with Abram, whose name was 
changed to Abraham, with the 
promise of a great progeny. And 
he and Sarah were buried in the 
adjoining caves, or the field of Mac- 
prlah. The location of this burial 
place, as other positions, is erro- 
neously conceived, from a misappli- 
extion of the word Jordan, which 
word means to flow, to flood, and 
from thence the little stream in 
Judea is named; but this river is 
not referred to in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures until Joshua arrives at its 
border. The word is invariably 
coupled with the article, and which 
is as invariably ignored, and the 
text di-torted to meet the idea of a 
false location. 

We have explained how the orig- 
inal land of Canaan was in Northern 
Egypt (modern), or north of Miz- 
raim. When Sarah died, Abraham 
purchased of Ephron, the Hittite, a 
piece of land and cave, &., for a 
burying place in the land of Canaan. 
When the Canaanites emigrated 
they carried the names of their 
cities with them, as for instance 
Hebron, and gave it to Kirjeth Arba. 
The burial of Jacob in this tomb is 
described in 50th Genesis, thus :— 
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“And Joseph went up out of Mis- 
raim a great company, chariots and 
horsemen, and servants, &«., the 
elders of the land, &c.” Now itis 
not likely that this host went to the 
subsequent land of Judah, or mod- 
ern Hebron, that Moses and Joshua 
had such trouble to reach, besides 
spending a lifetime in the effort. 
But acorrect reading of the 10th and 
11th verses explains the matter :— 
“And they came to the firm level 
area, which was beyond the over- 
flow, and there they mourned,” &c. 
In the above the article is likewise 
ignored with the word A/ad, and it 
is mace a proper noun, instead of 
“the firm.” And in the next verse 
we read: “ And when the dwellers 
of the land, the Canaanites, beheld 
the great mourning on the firm level 
area, they said,” &c., “ wherefore 
they called the name of it the 
mourning of Mizraim, which is be- 
yond the flooding.” Thus we see it 
precisely referring to the topography 
of the Nile and adjacent tombs near 
Gizeb, where doubtless they were 
buried. 

The second pyramid answers for 
Ishmael, and the third for Menkera 
or Isaac. In one of the group is 
a picture of a man with an uplifted 
arm, as if about to strike a prostrate 
foe, whom he holds by the hair, 
which answers well the description of 
Ishmael—“ his hand against every 
man, and every man’s hand egainst 
him,” 16,12. Colonel Vyse found 
under the rubbish in the third pyra- 
mid the lid of a coffin, having strik- 
ing marks of identity, but this was 
as likely to be iaken there from an 
adjacent tomb as from the sarcopha- 
gus inside, It is now in the British 
Museum. It has on it the shield of 
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Menkera, and the inscription has 
been read “ Osirian King Menkana 
of eternal life, engendered by the 
heavens, child of Netpe, who ex- 
tends thy mother.” And also, “ The 
revealed son of Nelpe.” This name 
has also been rendered in this con- 
nection, thus, “The dedicated of- 
fering to the sun.” Eratosthenes 
calls him “The 17th king of Thebes, 
whose name means, given to the 
sun, it was the 373d year of the 
world.” Mescheres found to be the 
same, Menkera, is his 17th’ king. 
And so Ieaac is the 17th from Noah, 
counting the three sons of Noah 
and those of Terah. 

We make Isaac’s birth the 393 
from the flood. We, therefore, 
think this clearly Isaac’s pyramid, 
as the inscriptions agree with him. 
The three small ones by it may be 
for Lot, Moab and Ammon. 

Tue next group are of Abousir, 
having four large and twelve small 
ones. And the next group of names 
is in the 22d chapter, where we have 
Nahor’s family of fourteen males. 
And we proceed to the next group, 
about two miles—with two over 
from the last to eleven more at Sac- 
cara, in groups of four and 7. And 
in the 25th chapter we have Ketu- 
reh’s family of six sons, and seven 
sons of Jokehan and Midian, those 
of Dedan designating peop!es. We 
have another ground of nine here. 
And a dynasty of Manetho called 
Elephantine, by some supposed to 
mean Ethiopia, but they probably 
belong to Syria and Mesopotamia— 
it is of Nahor’s family in Padan 
Aram, where Laban settled. It is 
composed of nine kings, reigning 
218 years. 2185421622380. It 
is probably for Laban and the eight 
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Thus far our kings and pyramids ed Memphite, and is peculiar :— 


sons of his daughter Leah by Jacob. 
are parallel. 
eeee eeeee eeeee 30. eeer 
“He was by his guards.” ya 
8 Methusophis, 9 90..00.0000002 7000. 
4 Phiops. “ to 
at 6 vonre ol be eeatianed” 100 peepee 
5 Menthesuphis................ Rséeete 


“The most spirited 
pe tau — < her 
me, of a ruddy complexion ; 
she erected the 3d pyramid 
and reigned.” ....... ..e0+-+- 12 


203=2380==2583. 


Lepsius formed an opinion from 
the monumental inscriptions that 
the 5th and 6th dynasties had a si- 
milar origin, and therefore should 
both be Memphite, and that the 5th 
was not collateral—if our applica- 
tion of the names is correct, his 
opinion was wellfounded. Kenrick 
says: “The shields of Pepi, ( Phiops, 
or Israel, ) have been found at Chen- 
oboscion, and elsewhere, in much 
greater numbers than those of any 
preceding king, though not with 
dates which confirm the account of 
his extraordinary long reign, tke 
16th year being the highest, nor has 
any yet been found in Lower Egypt, 
a sivgular circumstance, as the dy- 
nasty is called Memphite.” Not 
singular at all, if Phiops was Israel, 
for be lived his whole manhood in 
Padan Aram, with Laban, and ne- 
ver in Lower Egypt, and was only 
17 years in Mizraim. Take 40 years 
as the Hebrew preparatory period, 
when he married, and begin his 107 
years thereafter, and we have Israel’s 
age, 147. 

The next group of pyramids are 
at Dashour. Three large, four mode- 
rate, and three small ones, numbered 
by Lepsius 49 to 58. In this gruup 
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This Fyoum is a wonderiul work, 
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The next or sixth dynasty is call- 






























Joseph 
See Genesis 37, 20, 41, 46 and 49, 23. 
2 Dan, 


hel 
“ el. was beautiful of form and 
beautiful to behold,” Gen. 29, 17. 


is the remarkable one said to bave 
been built by Nitokris, the queen, 
called the third—it is the third in 
magnitude, having a base of 720 
feet, and 342 feet high. The sou- 
thern stone pyramid of the group 
is likewise peculiar, being built with 
two inclinations, with an obtuse an- 
gle at about half the height. The 
great one may be for Joseph, the 
third Eberite in magnitude; two 
brick ones for Dan and Napthali, 
the sons of Bilhah, Rachel’s maid, 
and the Truncated one for Jacob 
and Israel; and we return to the 
25th chapter, where we find twelve 
sons of Ishmeel and Jacob and Esau 
to provide for, with only six pyra- 
mids on hand. We tierefore take 
the next group at Lisch/, of six, 
which, with the six over, suffice for 
Ishmael’s sons, leaving us Benjamin 
and Esau on hand; and then we 
come to the two of Illahoun, at the 
entrance of the Fyoum, for them. 


done, we think, by Rachel’s family ; 
it contained the Labyrinth and the 
Pyramid of Howara, and two at 
Biahmu, close by. This is in the 
Arsenoe Nome, named undoubtedly 
from Joseph’s wife, Asenath. Joseph 
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is supposed to have been killed— 
and as king he is Zaphnath Paaneah. 
These Pyramids are for him and his 
sons, Ephraim and Manasseh. 

Our next group is at Kurru, of 


24, and in 36th Genesis are 24 of- 


Esau’s family Eliphaz, and 23 
Dukes. This completes 96 Pyra- 
mids. Then we encounter a group 
of 27 at Zuma, and in the same 
chapter we have Sier and bis 26 off- 
spring, ulthough we have not traced 
them to the Shemile family. Then 
we arrive at 41 more at Tanquassi, 
and next in order are the grand- 
children of Leah, in the 38th and 
46th chapters, making that number, 
without Levi’s, three. Our next 
group is of 44, at Nuri. The three 
Levites reduce it to 41, and 16 more 
for Rachel’s grandsons, with Machir, 
50, 23. This completes the book 
of Genesis, and just 186 Pyramids, 
and we have 25 over to enter the 
Book of Exodus, where the Levitical 
family, numbering just 26 names, of 
whom Korah was swallowed in the 
earth, ch. 16, leaving just the num- 
ber—they being then the ruling fa- 
mily, as seen in the 6th chapter. 

We must now return tothe dynas- 
ties, seme of which are brief and 
without names, evidently showing 
that they are but the records of gene- 
ral epochs; for instance, the 7th 
only says: “Seventy Memphite 
kings, who reigned 70 days,” proba- 
bly taken from Gen. 46, 27, respect- 
ing Israel’s 70, who went into Egypt, 
and remained there 430 years, the 
“70 days” expressing that cycle, as 
fully explained in the book “ Who 
was Jesus?” because that period, 
like the Levitical year, contained 70 
rests or Sabbaths, 

The 8th is equally brief, “28 Mem- 
phite kings, who reigned 146 years.” 
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Bunson says, 2nd p. 429: “The 
Egyptian custom was to proceed by 
dynasties, and at certain epochs to 
state the sum total of the kings, 
and years réigned in a given period.” 
This is as we find it, and therefore 
the sums total, regardless of the 
items they are compounded of, very 
nearly approximate the epochs of 
the Mosaic chronology. Thus, hav- 
ing gone far ahead with the sixth 
dynasty, we again take the 4th as 
the starting point of the 7th and 
8th. Thus, 2231+ 4308661, differ- 
ing but 7 years from our Exodus. 
The 8th dynasty refers to the Le- 
vites who then ruled, making 28 with 
the three sons of Levi, not counted 
in the 25 above mentioned. And 
we continue thus, 2661>4 146—2807. 

The 9th and 10th are cotempora- 
ry, and another set entirely. ‘They 
are called Heracleopolitans, the two 
making 38 kings, who reigned 594 
years. They are doubtless the fa- 
milies of Sier and Esau in 36:h ch., 
just making 38 rulers. They prob- 
ably begin with the 2nd dynasty, 
19471 594—=2541. 

The 11th d;nasty presents ano- 
ther appellative, thus: “16 Dios- 
politan kings, who reigned 43 years, 
after whom Amenemes 16.” And 
it proceeds: “Thus far Manetho 
brought his first volume, altogether 
192 kings, 2300 years and 70 days.” 
They foot up, however, 202 kings 
and 2288 years. 

After Israel left Laban, we have 
his eleven sons, and five sons of Jo- 
seph, in the 38th chapter. Amen- 
emes, who is Joseph, has the sixteen 
years, out of Gen. 37, 2, when Jo- 
seph is 17 years old, for it becomes 
evident Manetho is but such a read- 
ing of the Hebrew as Champollion 
and his compeers made of the Hier- 
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oglyphics, that is about 10 per cent. 
partially correct. As already stated, 
Diospolitan and Israelite are synony- 
mous, one meaning people of God, 
the other, royal men of God, thus: 
Ish ra El. We here bring Mane- 
tho’s first volume to an end paral- 
lel with the book of Genesis, having 
pursued a course up the river, out 
of the Memphite kingdom, into Miz- 
raim, after passing 186 pyramids. 
We have not made the chronology 
complete, because that would in- 
volve dividing some of the dynas- 
ties, our obj.ct being merely to ap- 
proximate, and to show that they 
can be synchronized with the Mo- 
saic. 

The “ Middle Empire,” or Josephus, 
Hyksos period, has puzzled investi- 
gators, but may be easily understood 
with the Bible as the key. 

The Israelites, with their superior 
knowledge and royal blood, soon 
regained a ruling position, an easy 
thing, judging by the avidity with 
which men of the 19th century rush 
forward to kneel before it. From 
the advent of Israel, begins Egypt’s 
other and superior class of monu- 
ments, to which the pyramids are 
but huge mile stones. We have 
only run the parallel of the dynas- 
ties through the book of Genesis, 
and the same can be done to the 
end. They who are familiar with 
both the Bible and Egyptian histo- 
ry, can readily uncerstand the blank 
nariod of 430 years in the Mosaic re- 
cord, which is equally so in Mane- 
tho. But its history has doubiless 
been written in her Temples; and 
we can merely now indicate by one 
or two examples what these great 
Temples mean. Passing over some 
92 Pyramids at Meroe, correspond= 
i. g to the princes of Israel, found 
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in the book of Numhers, we will en- 
deavor to explain the first and great- 
est Temple known to the world by 
all odds, that of Karnak. It is a 
symbolical chart of the historical 
Books of the Bible, being a series 
of great apartments or distinct Tem- 
ples joining each other, about a half 
a mile in length, with others de- 
tached. We will give the main one, 
illustrating the Pentateuch, &c. We 
enter it through a great avenue of 
sphinxes, now of unknown extent. 
On entering the first great hall, you 
encounter, on the left, three cham- 
bers, like pylons; having entered 
through an immense vestibule, or 
porch. The first account of the post 
deluvian people is found in 10th 
Genesis, wherein the whole family 
of Noah is geographically distri- 
buted, and is called the “genera- 
tions of Noah.” The pile above men- 
tioned: stand for Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet; behind them on the left is 
a row of 18 columns, according to 
the number of the families of Cush 
and Mizraim, te, Ethiopia and 
Egypt, verses 7 to 14. In the cen- 
tre are ten columns, and we have in 
the beginning of the chapter the ten 
of Japhet and Gomer, verses 2 and 
3, who were to dweli in the Taber- 
nacles of Shem, Javan having set- 
tled inGreece. Next in the chapter 
are the Canaanites, a total of twelve, 
who eventually left Memphis, and 
settled eastwardly, towards the Me- 
diterranean, and from this chamber 
another is built out to the right, 
(i. e., East,) in which we first pass 
twenty cenotaphs, representing Ta- 
bernacles, for the cities of this chap- 
ter, and then twelve columns for the 
cities of this chapter, and then 12 
columns for the Canaanites. On the 
right side of the great hall, from the 
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entrance, are nine columns, reaching 
to the point where the other Temple 
is built out at right angles. And 
next in order in the chapter are the 
nine sons of Shem. Then beyond 
the lateral Temple are two columns 
for Salah and Eber, and we have 
finished this hall and this chapter, 
excepting only Joktan’s family, who 
settled in Arabia. We pass through 
a massive pylon, and enter a still 
greater chamber, which the French 
engineer who explored it estimated 
was large enough to contain the 
Church of Notre Dame, of Paris, 
without touching the sides. On 
each side, as we enter, are 28 co- 
lumns, a total of 56, 41 feet nine 
inches, without base or capital, and 
27 feet in circumference. And be- 
ginning with Eber, in the 11th ch.s 
or generations of Shem, there are 
56 Shemites, to and including Ja- 
cob, in the 25th chapter, of whom 
28 are sons of Ishmael and Ketureh, 
not in the line of promotion or di- 
rect inheritance. 

In the centre of this hall, however, 
is its great feature—two rows of 
six columns, each 66 feet high, with- 
out the base or capital 36 feet in cir- 
cumference, composed of block, 3 ft. 
2 in. thick, all covered with draw- 
ings and writings. These are the 
central figures of this great hall, 
just as the twelve sons of Israel are 
of the Scriptures. After a marked 
space, we find in each side beyond 
the 56, 33 columns more like them, 
a total of 66, just the number of 
Shemites in Genesis, after Jacob, 
excepting his own twelve, making 
134 columns, the exact number of 
Shemitic Eberites, or Hebrews, in 
Genesis. This hall is 170 by 329 
feet, and 80 high—a fitting symbol 
of the book of Genesis. 
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We pass a vestibule with two obe- 
lisks for pyramidal tombs for Jacob 
and Jo.eph, whose deaths are re- 
corded in the 50th chapter, and pass 
througb another vestibule to a third 
Temple or Hall, with 20 columns on 
the right, for the Levitical family of 
Kohath, from whom came Moses 
and Aaron ; and we are in the book 
of Exodus, and 16 on the left for the 
other names in Exodus, a total of 
36, with two obelisks for the deaths 
of Nadab and Abihu, Aaron’s sons. 
Thence we pass to the fourth cham- 
ber, with no columns, coinciding with 
the book of Leviticus, and from 
thence to another, with eleven square 
kind of columns, as if forming side 
chambers; and ten like them on the 
left standing for the 22 names of fa- 
ther and son in the first chapter of 
Numbers, (2 having been counted 
of the 24 in Exodus,) and 20 of the 
like class in the 13th chapter, with 
20 columns on each side of the cen- 
tral hall, just matching all the other 
names in Numbers, exclusive of 
aliens, with two obelisks in one 
chamber, two in another, and two 
other chambers with one each; these 
latter are for Aaron and Miriam, 
probably, the others for Dathan, 
Abiram, Koran and Zimri, these 
being all the deaths of royal blood 
in the book of Numbers. The next 
is a very large hall, with one column, 
and two large and one small obe- 
lisks. And the next book is Deuter- 
onomy, which has Joshua for the 
column, and Moses for one obelisk. 
This chamber goes with the next, 
without the usual pylon, and that is 
a double chomber for Joshua and 
Judges, for these histories are blend- 
ed, and partly contemporary, the 
one overlapping the other; there- 
fore, the other obelisk in the large 
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hall is for Joshua. As we pass from 
this large hall into the next, or book 
of Joshua, we enter a chamber sur- 
rounded with 32 Tabernacles, or up- 
right cenotaphs, for the 32 cities 
nawed with 31 Kings, taken by 
Joshua, 12, 9 to 24. Within the 
square of these Tabernacles are 20 
columns, and outside to the left are 
four. There are but four Hebrews 
named in Joshua, one of whom, 
Achan, can take the small obelisk 
left in the chamber for Deuterono- 
my. ‘This completes the book of 
Joshua, and we go to the book of 
Judges for the 20 columns, that 
being the number of the Hebrews 
named there, up to a certain point. 
There are yet 16 names in the book, 
of whom eight are aliens, and we 
find this number of columns in a 
separate apartment; then two in 
another, four in another, and two in 
another, all within the one great 
hall. We then come to the story of 
Micah and Jonathan, two more in 
another connection, and four more 
altogether. We have ten deaths of 
rulers in this book, and the signs of 
ten obelisks for them. 

Next beyond this is a small Tem- 
ple, detached, as it were, to which 
you enter from the last. At the en- 
trance are two columns, and two 
Obelisks. Then eight columns sur- 
rounding on three sides; in the cen- 
tre two cenotaphs, or tabernacles, 
-Then outside beyond it, yet starting 
from it, are five columns in a straight 
line, and one to the left of the fifth 
We could not have a more perfect 
chart of the book of Ruth. The 
two Tabernacles, Moab and Bethle- 
hem, the two tombs, Mahlon and 
Chilion, the eight columns, the 
names in the book, the string out- 
side beyond, the genealogy append- 
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ed to the end of the book, Pharez, 
Hezron, &c., to Boaz. 

This ends this particular Temple, 
but there are others within the area, 
and it brings us up to a new regime, 
when the kings of the Davidical dy- 
nasty appear. Surely this cannot 
be mere coincidence, for the same 
system runs through all the others. 
We have in this manner the house 
of David, the house of Israel, and 
the house of Levi, &c. 

Our space will allow of but one 
more illustration, and that shall be 
the sphinx, one of the greatest won- 
ders of Egypt ; it would seem to be 
the symbol of the Lion of the Tribe 
of Judah. It isa statue cut out of 
a solid rocky spur of the adjoining 
hills, although at Gizeh, it is a mo- 
nument of the Ramesses period, or 
later. The name of Zouthmos 3rd 
having been found on it, seems to 
fix its date ; yet the absence of any 
mention of so remarkable a monu- 
ment by Diodorus and Herodotus, 
may leave the inference that it is a 
later date. It is only the head and 
shoulders above the level sand, yet 
these are forty feet high. The height 
from between the protruded paws 
to the ton of the head is 62 feet ; 
the paws extending 50 feet, and the 
body 140 feet long ; therefore about 
the size of Stewart’s new marble 
house. 

Approaching from the Nile, a 
sloping descent is cut in the rock, 
135 feet long, ending in a flight of 
thirteen steps, and a level platform, 
from which another flight of thirty 
steps descends to the space between 
the sphinx’s feet, the pedestal being 
still below, the whole monument not 
having been unearthed. The steps 
and the shield upon it indicate its 
character as the “Lion of the Tribe 
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of Judah”—a lion for Judab, and a 
human head for Levi, who was the 
spokesman or priest of the Tribes. 
The 13 steps approaching from the 
Nile, which represents the flood or 
overflow, are for Shem, Arphaxad, 
Salah, &c., to Jacob, as the genealo- 
gical line is found in Genesis, just 
13 names from the flood, and then 
a platform, as it were. Then the 
twelve sons of Israel are next in or- 
der, and then the sons of the two 
predecessors of Levi and Judah, as 
s.own in 6th Exodus—this makes 
22. Then the Levitical line, Gershon, 
Kohath, Marari. Then Gershon’s 
two sons. Then Kohath, Amram, 
and Aaron, which is the regular or- 
der of succession. At this point 
Levi crosses with Judah in the union 
of Aaron and Elisheba, (see Exodus 
6th,) and Ramses 3rd, whose es- 
cutcheon was found upon it, is the 
product of this union. This uhited 
line continued in existence, and 
ruled with Kings after the Judges. 
Hence the Kings claimed and exer- 
cised sacerdotal rites. This union 
tended downwards in the subse- 
quent cycle of 430 years, verifying 
Israel’s words in Genesis 4, 5, 6, 9 
and 10: “Simeon and Levi are bre- 
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thren, implements of violence are 
their points, (swords.”) “ Enter not 
thou, my soul, into their circle, unite 
not thou in their assembly, my ho- 
nor, for with their breath they have 
slaughtered Ish, (a man,) and with 
their acceptance have rooted out in- 
vestigation.” This refers to the 
Rabbinical corruption of the word, 
by their false vocalization indicated 
by points. The Hebrew word, being 
the symbol of the Divine Man—Ish, 
as it is built upon his external linea- 
ments, as alreidy mentioned. There- 
fore we read, “ In the beginning was 
the word, and the word was with 
God, and the word was God,” John 
1, 1. Judah’s and Levi’s reign 
brought about this corruption of 
the word, and they went into Baby- 
lon. Israel said of Judah: “An 
exotic lion is Judah; from the rend- 
ing thou shalt ascend, my son, bow- 
ed, reclining as a lion, and likea 
lioness who shall raise us up. ‘The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor @ lawgiver from between his 
feet, until the pacificator shall come, 
and he shall the people accept.” 

Thus are the monuments in a just 
proportion to the characters they 
are intended to portray. 
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Tue people of the United States 
do not seem to comprehend the fact 
that Congress has given away to 
an abandoned class of thieves, 
known as “railroad speculators,” 
more than one-third of the public 
domain. But it is nevertheless so. 
Last January, the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnali Gazette 
gave the publican astounding array 
of facts and figures on this subject, 
which would have horrified any 
other people. And they would have 
horrified us, had not all sense been 
taken out of us by the barbarous 


war which we have just waged upon 


our people and Constitution. All 
the numerous branches of the origi- 
nal Pacific Ralroad are just so 
many swindles. We will begin with 
what is known as the Sioux City 
Branch. 

There was a clause in the original 
Pacific Railroad bill which required 
the Union Pacific Rai road Company 
to coustruct a branch from Sioux 
City, to connect with their main 
road by the “nearest and most 
practicable route.” 

The road thus provided for 
would, if any attention had been 
paid to the law authorizing it, have 
been built from a point on the 
Missouri river, opposite Sioux City, 
in a direction almost exactly south- 
west to Columbus, in Nebraska, on 
the main stem, a distance of ninety- 
six miles. 

Instead of doing this, however, 


the road was built down the rich 
and level bottoms of the Missouri, 
in a direction considerable east of 
south, and for sixty-eight miles of 
this distance, at the end of each 
successive mile, the track layers 
were further from the Pacific Ocean 
than when they began, and at the 
sixty-eighth mile were twenty miles 
further east than the meridian of 
Sioux City. Then turning west- 
ward and crossing the Missouri 
thirty miles above Omaha, the line 
strikes the main stem at Fremont, 
making the branch thus built 100 
miles in length, and its terminus at 
this point of junction only six miles 
nearer the Pacific Ocean than the 
point where its first rail was laid. 

And for this road, lying almost 
wholly in the State of Iowa, in no 
sense @ Pacific road, and in almost 
all senses a private one, bonds, by 
way of government subsidy, have 
been issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the rate of about six- 
teen thousand dollars a mile, and 
lands have been certified by the 
Secretary of the Interior at the rate 
of 12,800 acres per mile, and by 
legislation already perfected this 
branch, thus constructed in viola- 
lation of law, is regularly receiving 
its proportion of these subsidies, 
and claims the whole, namely, 
$1,600,000 and 1,280,000 acres of 
land. 

Another grand swindle is the Bur- 
lington and Missouri River exten- 
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sion. By the amended Pacific Rail- 
road act of 1864, certain Iowa par- 
ties secured an amendment author- 
izing this company to extend its 
line from a point on the Missouri 
River, near Nebraska City, west- 
ward, to a point near Fort Kearney, 
or any point east of the hundredth 
meridian. The distance was about 
150 miles, and the land grant 12,800 
acres per mile. Here Mr. Secretary 
Harlan stepped in and withdrew 
from public sale not only all the 
lands south of this road to the Ne- 
braska line, but went over into Kan- 
sas and withdrew all the lands down 
to those which Senator Pomeroy’s 
company had already received. Be- 
tween these two gentlemen and 
their friends, a tract large enough 
for a very respectable State came 
near passing into the hands of a 
few individuals. But the Kansas 
Legislature and the Kansas delega- 
tion in the House made such an ex- 
position of the transaction as to 
compel Secretary Harlan, in self- 
defence, to restore the Kansas lands 
to the market. 

Next came the Sacramento and 
San Jose Branch. All the irregu- 
larities connected with this branch 
system have not been upon the east- 
ern end of these roads. Under the 
original Pacific Railroad act, the 
Central Pacific Railroad of California 
was authorized to construct a road 
either from San Francisco or the 
navigable waters of the Sacramento 
River to the eastern boundary of 
Califonia. The company selected 
Sacramento City as their point of 
departure. 

Subsequently, however, another 
company, chartered by the State 
claiming to have an assignment from 
the first company, proceeded to 
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build a road from Sacramento via 
Stockton to San Jose, a point not on 
the Pacific Coast. The line was 120 
miles long, and it received a subsidy 
of $1,920,000, and a large grant of 
land besides, The facts as given 
above in the case of these two 
branch roads, were charged on the 
floor of the House in March last, by 
General C. C. Washburn, of Wis- 
consin, and not denied. 

Then comes the Leavenworth, 
Lawrence and Galveston Branch. 
This is one of the rotten Kansas 
swindles. It runs from Leaven- 
worth southwardly through the 
eastern portion of the State, and of 
course through some of the richest 
lands. This latter feature isa pecu- 
liarity of these latter-day roads. At 
the East, where companies pay for 
their lands, they run their roads as 
far as possible over the poor lands, © 
but at the West the reverse is true. 
The companies do not pay, but be- 
come wealthy by selecting the rich- 
est lands. 

The portion of this road which lies 
in Kansasis 150 miles long, and the 
cost of building this will not average 
over $20,000 per mile. ‘his road 
has already received the following 
aid : The Government has granted 
it 50,000 acres of excellent land, the 
State of Kansas has given 125,000 
acres, and the counties through 
which it passes have issued it their 
bonds in the amount of $900,000. 
This company, in the person of a 
representative, is now before the 
Senate, urging the ratificalion of a 
treaty known as the Osage treaty, 
which enables this company to buy 


- 8,000,000 acres of land at nineteen 


cents per acre, the payments having 
fifteen years to run. These lands 
have been variously es:imated by 
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good judges, who were all acquaint- 
ed with the tract, as worth from 
$8,000,000 to $12,000,000. 

The whole affair has been from its 
inception a gigantic plundering 
scheme, and Senators have been in 
it, are in it still, and it is said that 
one has deciared that some time 
when the Senate was tired and most 
had gone to dinner, he would get it 
through. 

The treaty for these lands was ne- 
gotiated by a commission sent out 
from this city. It is understood that 
the treaty was drawn here in ad- 
vance. The removal of the Indians 
was secured by threats. In the 


speech made to the Indians on the 
subject, by Commissioner Taylor, on 
the 22d of June last, he threatened 
the Indians with the displeasure of 
the Government and a withdrawal 
of provisions, if they did not agree 


to the treaty. Colonel Murphy, In- 
dian Superintendent, and one of the 
commission, promised to make peace 
between the Osages and their ene- 
mies on the plains, if they would 
sign, but if not, nothing should be 
done for them. 

Colonel Boone, another commis- 
sioner, told them they could choose 
between the treaty and fighting the 
Plain Indians. 

The Cherokee Neutral Land Job 
is another specimen of Congressional 
abominations. This is, in its main 
features, a party venture. Mr. Secre- 
tary Harlan was the principal offi- 
cial actor. The treaty regarding 


these lands provided that he might — 


sell them in a body at not less than 
one dollar per acre, and for cash. 
He sold to a company called the 
Connecticut Emigrant Company, 
which was in reality an lowa com- 
pany, in which his friends, at least, 
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were largely interested. Instead of 
selling for cash, he, in violation of 
law, sold the tract of 800,000 acres 
on time, requiring omly $25,000 as a 
first payment. The sale was dis- 
puted and the Attorney-General de- 
cided that the whole affair was ille- 
gal. Here it rested until a supple- 
mental treaty could be worked 
through the Senate, authorizing a 
sale on time. The lands were then 
sold by Senator Browning, without 
advertising, to James F. Joy, a very 
prominent Western railroad man 
here, acting for the Kansas and 
Neosho Valley Company, for one 
dollar per acre, he agreeing with the 
Connecticut company to pay back 
the $2500 they had deposited in 
the Treasury on their bogus pur- 
chase. So far as those in official 
position are concerned, the chief re- 
sponsibility for this transaction rests 
directly upon Senator Harlan. Leav- 
ing entirely out of view the Iowa 
feature of the so-called Connecticut 
Company, and the circles of his 
friends who were enriched, the mild- 
est aspect which can be put upon 
it is that the Attorney-General de- 
cided the operation to be outside the 
bounds of law. Even the final sale 
of Joy to Senator Browning was 
without advertising, as appears from 
a report he sent to Congress, where 
he is obliged to admit that he only 
“authorized an unofficial statement 
to be made in newspapers” that 
proposals would be received till a 
certain day. At that time Joy was 
the only one offering to buy, and so 
he got the lands—as was intended. 
Senator Pomeroy wassufficiently in- 
terested in this same Kansas and 
Neosho Valley Road to introduce 
and attempt to pass a bill granting 
it 12,800 acres of land per mile for 
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about 100 miles. Now, the grand 
total of all these Congressional 
swindling operations is enough to 
fright one, Congress in March, 1868, 
had granted in all to the various 
Western and Southern States over 
57,000,000 acres of lands for railroad 
purposes. It has given, besides, 
over 17,000,000 acres to canals and 
similar improvements. The Pacific 
railroads and branches have received 
124,000,009 acres, and if to this is 
ailded the even numbered sections 
along these routes, which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior decided to be 
closed for settlement, it will appear 
that nearly one-third of the entire 
public domain has been made over 
to the control of the railroad com- 
panies. “The quantity of lands 
conveyed by these grants,” says the 
Commissioner of the Land Office, 
“is of er-vire extent, exceeding in 
the aggregate by more than 5,000,- 
000 acres the entire areas of the six 
New England States, added to the 
surface of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,Ohio, Deiaware, Mary- 
Jand and Virginia.” He says the 
grants to the Pacific railway lines 
alone are “ within about a fourth of 
being twice the united area of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, the Isle of Man and 
the islands of the British seas, and 
less than a tenth of being equal to 
the French empire proper.” 
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In 1860 and 1861 the Government 
sold 234,000 acresof Delaware land 
to the Leavenworth, Pawnee and 
Western Road. In 1866 it sold 92,- 
000 acres Delaware lands to the Mis- 
souri River Road, and in 1859 it dis- 
posed of 278,200 acres to only thirty- 
six purchasers. Among them were 
the following : Mr. Hugh McCulloch 
7,014 acres; Perry Fuller & Me- 
Donald, i9,058 acres; John Mc- 
Manus, 142,915 acres; Robert 8S. 
Stevens, 51,689 acres, and so on. 

Ih 1865, Senator Pomeroy, being 
then President and one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the Atchison a d 
Pike’s Peak Railroad Company, a 
treaty was carried through the Sen- 
ate by which this road purchased 
142,915 acres of as rich lands as 
there are in Kansas. 

The above facts and figures were 
brought to the notice of the House 
by Mr. Julian, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Public Lands, in March 
last, and Mr. Clarke, of Kansas, has 
given direct testimony on most of 
the points involved in the attempt- 
ed Osage and the completed Chero- 
kee swindles. 

These things are in the past. But 
hundreds of schemes quite as exten- 
sive are now before Congress, and 
the lobby engaged in pushing them 
is larger and more influential than 
ever betore. 


ae 
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THE SISTERS. 


ELLA. 

A Farr young girl, just in her teens, 
With soft dark eyes and nut-brown hair, . 
Filled with bright hopes and happy dreams, 
A mind unsullied, pure as rare, 

A creature full of pretty wiles, 

An April sky of tears and smiles, 

Or sunlight on the fair green isles, 

A fairy, yet entirely human, 

Not a child and not a woman, 
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At sweet fourteen, that happy age, 
When life is like some fairy tale, 

And _all unread its darker page, 

On human seas alone we sail, 
Unraveled yet life’s mysteries, 

No bitter in the cup she sees, 
Quaffing the wine, unheeding the lees, 
Warm gushing feelings undefiled, 
Half a woman, and half a child. 


Now, standing on the very verge, 
Where womanhood and childhood meet, 
The bud from its foldings must emerge, 
And bloom a lovely rose complete, 

And hidden in its petals deep 

Many changing hues still sleep, 

May angels pure their vigils keep, 

Nor let a canker inward creep. 

O stay those hurrying feet of thine, 
Nor haste to cross the boundary line, 


A few short years, and Time may fling 

A sadder shade across that brow, 

And Sorrow, with her darksome wing, 
Brood o’er the heart so joyous now, 

And Passion, in her mad career, 

Leave that young life a desert drear, 

Not one oasis left to cheer 

The ‘‘ trail of the serpent ” in the Aidenn, 
Where only bliss should dwell, sweet maidcn, 


EDIE. 


Fair child, thy youthful feet are straying, 
Where only childhood’s feet can stray, 
Thy life one long-continued Maying, 

Thy years bright as a summer’s day ; 

No clouds above thy head have lower’d, 
No sorrow fallen on thy heart ; 

On thee all fairy gifts were shower’d, 

To make thee lovely, as thou art. 


Thy hazel eyes, so archly beaming 
Beneath their long and silky fringe, 

Thy tresses brown, so brightly gleaming, 
With a warm, sun-lighted tinge, : 
Gay as a bird in summer bowers, — 
Sportive as fawn in ‘‘ woody wold,” 
Loving and pure, fair as the flowers, 
Our little maid of twelve years old, 
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My pvrar Counress—Knowing you 
as I do only by name, and through 
the many warm words of sympathy 
you have expressed for the strug- 
gling, suffering, but never-yielding 
South, you may, perhaps, think it 
strange that I should take the lib- 
erty of addressing you. But, I trust 
my motive will be considered a suf- 
ficient excuse for the informality. 
Mutual friends who have met you 
in London and Paris have often spo- 
ken and written to me of your un- 
ceasing kindness and devotedness to 
our cause. It is for this reason that 





* This remarkable letter, written by a 
lady of Louisiana, in 1862, and addressed 
to an English Countess, is interesting, as 
showing the hopes, the motives, and the 
feelings which actuated the Southern peo- 
ple in the late terrible strife. No fair- 
miaded person will deny that their aim 
was what seemed to them to be just and 
patriotic. They did not entertain the pos- 
8 bility of failure, because they believed 
themselves in the right, This letter 
breathes, we have no doubt, the general 
sentiment which then moved the hearts of 
the Southern people. It having come into 
our possession, from the hand of a friend 
in London, we publish it in Taz Oxp 
Guarp, in order that it may be preserved 
for future re‘erence. It will help in mak- 
ing up an estimate of the real character of 
the late terrible conflict, when the passions 
and falsehoods of the present hour are 
passed, Of all the stupendous lies ever 
palmed upon the world, this one of repre- 
senting the Southern people as criminals, 
is the most unjust and most cruel. The 
criminality was on the part of the North. 
Even ten years hence such will be the ver- 
dict of the intelligent public opinion of 
America, as it is now of Europe, 


Isit down to write to you freely, 
frankly, and familiarly, to pour into 
your sisterly heart a little of the 
feeling that overflows my own. And 
yet, I will endeavor to suppress 
egotism, to conceal myself as much 
as possible; and treat of matters 
that concern the general welfare ra- 
ther than such as relate to indivi- 
dual interests. Do not think, my 
dear lady, that I am about to in- 
dulge in a desponding strain of com- 
plaint against “the world,” as it is 
called ; much less in morose mur- 
muring against the dispensations of 
Providence. I will simply try to 
put you in possession of the true 
causes which have led to our pre- 
sent condition, in order that you 
may the more correctly judge of our 
past and present situation ; and of 
the prospects that await us in the 
near, or remote futnre. The war 
has made us all philosophers, if not 
Christians ; and even the most ten- 
der-hearted women have learned to. 
take events as they come with asto- 
icism you would hardly expect in 
our impetuous and impatient Scu- 
thern blood. Surely, if self-denial 
be the virtue the proverb has taught 
us, the women of the Southern Con- 
federacy deserve to rank with that 
rare class “ whose price,” says Solo- 
mon, “is above rubies.” In one 
short year, we have not only been 
deprived of the society—often the 
lives—of our husbands, our sons, 
our fathers, and our brothers, but 
thousands of dainty-handed and de 
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licately nurtured ladies have been 
suddenly plunged from wealth into 
want; from the enjoyment of every 
luxury of the most refined civiliza- 
tion, into all the hardships and pri- 
vations of the most abject poverty 
and barbarism. It seems to me, at 
times, like a horrible dream. Neigh- 
bors scarcely recognize each other, 
so changed are we all, not only in 
dress, but in looks, in language, and 
in character. Manya mother’shar 
is grey to-day, that but a year ago 
was as dark and glossy as a girl’s. 
Lilies have taken the place of roses 
upon the poor widow's cheeks, 
whose untimely wrinkles have be- 
come “the channel to a flood of 
tears.” 

And our occupations, too, are all 
changed. Fingers that used to be 
only employed in delicate embroid- 
ery ; in playing the piano or guitar; 
in arranging flowers, or turning the 
pages of some pleasing volume, are 
now busily engaged in knitting stock- 
ings, making coarse garments, and 
moulding bullets for the soldiers ; 
or, sadder still, in preparing | nt for 
the wounded. We have not only 
sent our loved ones to fight for us, 
but we have offered upon the altar 
of our beloved country every thing 
in the way of sacrifice that could 
comfort and encourage our brave 
and gallant defenders. Watches, 
rings, bracelets, and family plate, 
are cheerfully contributed to the 
common cause. I mention these 
' things to show you how earnest we 
are; and as a refutation of the oft 
repeated falsehood that “ the South 
is divided,” that it is “misled by a 
few ambitious men,” and that “Union 
sentiments everywhere exist, if the 
people only dared to avow them.” 
There is not a word, not even the 
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shadow of truth, in any of these as- 
sertions. 

But that you may better under- 
stand the position and the feeling of 
the South, I must draw my picture 
a little more closely, and give you 
some nearer views of our social and 
domestic life. With the history of 
this cruel and wicked war, all the 
world is already familiar. It isa 
war of the strong, in point of num- 
bers, against the weak ; but it is 
also a war of right against wrong, 
of liberty against tyranny, of free- 
dom against oppression, and of the 
defender of the soil against the in- 
vader. 

The North says we had no right 
to secede ; but we have always been 
taught to believe that secession is 
not only a political right, but that 
it might become asacred duty ; and 
when eleven of the sovereign States 
of the South decided that the time 
for separation had come, we did not 
suppose that the North would repu- 
diate the right of separation which 
it had so often threatened to exer- 
cise. We gave our enemies too 
much credit in believing that they 
would concede to us the right of go- 
verning ourselves. Why the Con- 
federate States were so unanimous 
in their rebellion ; why they broke 
off in so large a body and formed a 
government of their own, is a ques- 
tion of dispute both at home and 
abroad. One says it is Slavery, ano- 
ther that is Free Trade, and another 
attributes the rupture to the disap- 
pointed ambition of Presidential as- 
pirants. I do not propose to trou- 
ble you with historical facts, or phi- 
losophical reasonings on the sub- 
ject. The simple truth is, we had 
come to dislike each other, and 
thought it best to set up for our. 
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selves a separate establishment. 
Now we hate each other, and can 
never re-unite. Could a divorced 
husband and wife ever live harmo- 
niously together after slaughtering 
before each other’s eyes their own 
children? Let me briefly sketch the 
home of a Louisiana family—re- 


cently the scene of every domestic: 


comfort and joy—now desolate and 

deserted, reminding one most pain- 

fully of the prophetic lines in “ Lo- 

chiel’s Warning :” 

‘The blackness of ashes shall mark where 
it stood, 


And a wild mother scream o’er her famish- 
ing brood.” 


The head of the family, a year ago, 
was known as a rich planter. He 
was the owner of a large sugar es- 
tate, worked by a large number of 
slaves. He had two sons in a Nor- 
thern Coilege, a daughter married 
in New England, and three small 
children at home. His wife was a 
Northern woman, who passed her 
summers in the land of her birth ; 
or, sometimes in traveling abroad. 
Her husband, who had inherited his 
plantation, was a gentleman “ to the 
manor born.” Of course he saw 
nothing wrong, felt nothing wrong, 
in the peculiar domestic institutions 
of the South. Children are not apt 
to find fault with tbe legacies or the 
religions left them by their fathers. 
But, in order the better to relate my 
story, I must adopt the first person. 
It is my husband of whom I am 
writing; and it was my husband 
who never could visit his wife’s fa- 
mily in the North without hearing 
himself, his neighbors, and his an- 
cestors, abused by the Abolitionists 
for a system of slave-labor, formeriy 
common to all the States of the 
Union; and for the establishment 
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of which the North, aided by Eng- 
land, was specially responsible. Our 
household servants, who were almost 
as much attached to us as our owa 
children, were tampered with and 
sometimes stolen from us ; while the 
infamous libellous pictures of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe were continually held 
up before our eyes as veritable pic- 
tures of Southern life. Is it any 
wonder that the South, smarting un- 
der this gross injustice, should be- 
come irritable and indignant ; while 
incompatible interests were render- 
ing a political union between a ma- 
nufacturing and a trading people 
less and less desirable? By this 
constant chafing, the extreme poles 
of the electric battery became sur- 
charged with feelings of antagon- 
ism ; and the war broke upon us as 
naturally and as fiercely as light- 
ning from the overcharged cloud. 
I will go no deeper into causes than 
this. The effects of the war from 
which we are now suffering—proud- 
ly, patiently, hopeful'y suffering— 
occupy our more immediate con- 
cern ; and will, I doubt not, excite 
your sympathetic interest. 

You have seen, dear Countess, 
with “the mind’s eye,” our beautiful 
mansion on the fertile and flowery 
bauks of the river, late a 
happy home, the abods of peace and 
comfort, and every domestic bless- 
ing. Save an absent daughter, all 
that was dearest to my heart was 
concentrated there, on the breaking 
out of the war. A devoted hus- 
band, affectionate children, dutiful 
servants, pleasant neighbors, and a 
house fille! with books, paintings, 
and countless nameless little trea- 
sures, heir-looms, keepsakes, &c., 
left me nothing to wish for, nothing 
to fear. 
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Now all is blighted, blasted, gone; 
the house and its precious contents 
a heap of ashes; the crops destroy- 
ed; the field hands have left the 
cane field and have followed their 

master to the battle field ; one son 
isin the ranks; one in a soldier’s 
grave; while the dear little ones 
now nestle with the slaves in their 
cabins. My daughter’s husband is 
a captain in the Northern army, 
seeking the life of his own father- 
in-law and brother-in-law! Can 


apything be more horrible than. 


this? And yet my case is by no 
means a solitary one. There are 
instances where sons of the same 
mother are divided in deadly oppo- 
sition, marching face to face against 
each other in this most unrighteous 
and most unnatural war. To have 
read of such atrocities in novels 
would have made the blood run cold 
in my veins ; and now we daily see 
and feel these barbarities with only 
one burning desire—to avenge the 
wrongs we suffer, and rid our land 
from the foot of the invader. 

The fall of New Orleans was more 
of a blow to our feelings than a ca- 
lamity to our cause. The fact that 
our beautiful “crescent city,” the 
commercial capital of the Confede- 
racy, is governed by the Federal ty- 
rant, Butler, while it wounds our 
pride, only stings our hearts and 
nerves our arms to more determined 
and desperate resistance. Our peo- 
ple heard the news of its capture 
with pale faces and compressed lips. 
Every family in Louisiana is more or 
less allied to that proud and humi- 
liated city; and there is not a citizen 
of the South, not a soldier in the 
southern army, who does not feel 
that he has a personal injury to re- 
dress, as well as a political duty to 
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perform in punishing the oppressor 
of our people, the robber of our 
liberties, the ruthless destroyer of 
our property and our lives. 

Shut off from all the world, block- 
aded by river and by sea, the odds, 
to an outsider, seem fearfully against 
us ; and yet no one yields for a mo- 
ment to a thought of despair, sel- 
dom to a feeling of despondency. 
The prevailing tone of the southern 
heart, to-day, is that of courage and 
confidence; inspired not only by the 
justice of the struggle in which we 
are engaged, but by an unshaken 
certainty of ultimate success. We 
no longer look, or dream of aid from 
the governments of Europe, al- 
though we know the hearts of thou- 
sands in England and France, like 
yours, my dear Countess, beat warm- 
ly in our behalf. 

Nations are governed solely by 
self-interest ; and the North at pre- 
sent is richer than we are. It also 
owes more money to European capi- 
talists than we do; and to take our 
part, even so far as to repudiate a 
“paper blockade,” might endanger 
the collection of debts. We begin 
to hear of great suffering in your 
manufacturing towns in consequen:e 
of the “Cotton Famine ;” and for 
one, I sincerely regret that the poor 
operatives of England should be in- 
volved in greater suffering on our 
account. 

But if hundreds of thousands are 
now out of employ for lick of cot- 
ton to spin and weave, what will be- 
come of the millions dependent on 
the cotton manufacture for bread, 
six months hence, when instead of 
a “short supply,” there will be no 
supply at all? Our cotton planters 
are not only burning last year’s pro- 
duction, but have universally refused 
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the present season to plant more 
than enough to keep them in seed, 
The effect of this in Europe will not 
be fully appreciated until it is felt ; 
and then I fear it will be too late to 
remedy the evil. But I am getting, 
perhaps, beyond my depth, and will 
leave the cotton question to the po- 
litical economists, and close by giv- 
ing vent to a little womanly fecling 
in expressing my surprise that the 
people of Europe, especially in our 
Mother English land, do not take 
some steps, make some motions, hold 
some meetings, pass some resolu- 
tions, utter some protests, against 
the continuance of this most unna- 
tural and unholy war. Measures of 
this kind may possibly have been 
taken, but no tidings of such phi- 
lanthropic, peace- making move- 
ments have reached us. If govern- 
ments, restrained by international 


laws or etiquette, may not interfere, 
surély individual; may interfere on 
behalf of humanity, in the name of 
Christianity, for at least an armis- 
tice, leading to a negotiation which 
might possibly result in mediation 


and peace. But no, all Europe 
looks on, I will not say with utter 
indifference, but with a sort of coid 
“ neutrality,” while rivers of frater- 
nal blood continue to flow; and men 
of the same race, and religion, and 
name, are slaughtered by hundreds 
of thousands. 

But I will say no more. Iam 
writing to one who is already con- 
vinced of the folly, the wretched- 
ness, and the impossibility of at- 
tempting to coerce a great and high- 
spirited people determined to be 
free. We are all filled with the in- 
domitable spirit of William Tell, and 
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the Federal Generals who have their 
heels on our necks will sooner or 
later bite the dust. 

I have only space left in my two 
large sheets of coarse foolscap, (I 
have no other paper,) to commend 
to your kind heart my darling friend 

, now in Europe, who in one 
sad year is reduced from affluence to 
destitution. I enclose her addiess ; 
you may perhaps have met her in 
Paris. She is the victim of almost 
every imaginable sorrow. But you 
will sec her and show her this let- 
ter. In the midst of our “sea of 
troubles,” we have thoughts, and 
prayers, and tears for all the dear 
ones in exile. Tell her * * 
“See ae * s,s 

I know not if you share the com- 
mon English prejudice against s a- 
very—a prejudice founded more 
upon the misrepresentation of our 
enemies than upon any wrong-doing 
on our part ; so I will close with a 
single fact, which is more than a 
volume of theories. Although the 
universal hatred of the Yankees is 
so intense, that even the lowest of 
our sex give them the cold shoul- 
der, no class of people among us 
detest our enemies more intensely 
than the negroes—none mourn more 
unaffectedly over our defeats; none 
rejoice more heartily at our victo- 
ries. 

With grateful remembrance of all 
your sympathy and kindness, and 
with unwavering confidence in the 
justice and ultimate triumph of our 
cause, I remain, my dear Countess, 
ever your sincere and affectionate 
friend, ae, wap, 

Louisiana, May, 1862. 
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Practantsm, like murder, will out, 
no matter how stealthily or clan- 
destinely it may be done. Any at- 
tempt to hide or cover up such ras- 
calities as those practiced by the 
Mongrel Professors of Yale College, 
in their burglarious assaults upon 
Webster’s Dictionary, would be as 
ineffectual as to avert the decrees of 
Fate, or chisel out the colossal eyes 
of the Sphynx with a “ bare bodkin.” 
It is so palpable a fraud upon its 
face, that not even a Mongrel, how- 
ever afflicted with judicial blindness, 
could fail to see it with his literary 
optics, microscopically small as they 
invariably are when looking at any- 
thing but their own side of a politi- 
cal question. 

In a recent number of our maga- 
zine we gave a definition of “ philo- 
logical burglary,” and showed up 
the authors of this clandestine of. 
fense, committed by the Mongrel 
Professors in question, in that gene- 
ral light of abhorrence in which all 
literary larcenies, whether petty or 
grand, ought invariably to he held 
by the literary public. We showed 
that they had broken into Webster’s 
great philological work, under the 
cover of a revision, and burglarious- 
ly stolen therefrom definitions he 
had given to certain words, in order 
to shield the leaders of the Mongrel 
party from the merciless weight of 
obloquy the English ‘anguage had 
in store for them. Nay, we went 
further, and showed that after hav- 


ing committed this burglary, they 
had been guilty of the meaner of- 
fense of embezzlement, in attempt- 
ing to cover up their theft by sub- 
stituting a base coin, (in the way of 
a definition, ) in place of the genuine 
one they had stolen. 

Unlike the ordinary plagiarist who 
plunders from another seemingly to 
enrich himself, these purloiners of 
Webster’s definitions had no appa- 
rent motive but that of impoverish- 
ing themselves and the English lan- 
guage, to serve the base ends of the 
Mongrel party! If ever a set of men 
tried to murder a lexicographer’s 
good name and fair fame, with down- 
right malice prepense, these logo- 
scides (we coin a mongrel word, for 
no other is applieable to these mon- 
grel loggerheads) of Yale College, 
who have definitionally murdered 
the several words to which we have 
called the attention of the reader, 
are transcendently the gui'ty par- 
ties. They have not only murdered, 
but deliberately and in cold blood, 
cut up and haggled to pieces defini- 
tion after definition of Webster, 
without so much as the “glorified 
shadow” of an excuse for so doing. 


-And they have done this with an air 


of self-satisfied complacency exceed- 
ing anything in the line of Pecksnif- 
fian larceny that has yet transpired 
in the literary world, not excepting 
the cool complacency of Coleridge 
in parading the rarest passag.s of 
Schelling before the British public 
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as specimens of his own wonderful 
powers of ratiocination. Coleridge’s 
theft had this excuse, that it gave 
him, for the time being, the reputa- 
tion of a great metaphysical think- 
er; but the theft of these Mongrel 
Professors is devoid of all apparent 
motive, save that of downright par- 
tisan larceny. It would seem as 
though they were inspired to steal 
from the sheer love of theft itself, 
without any regard to the merciless 
exposure that awaited them. 

But to the text of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. The editor of the new 
edition of this work gives us the 
names of the two gentlemen who 
revised the definitions of the prin- 
cipal words, not scientific or techni- 
cal, and performs the gratuitous la- 
bor of informing us that this parti- 
cular branch of revision has been 
so well done, that Dr. Webster him- 
self, were he now living and “ fully 
possessed of the principles of such 
modern philologists and _lexico- 
graphers as” the two distinguished 
(!) gentlemen in question, “would 
most readily accept and approve at 
their hands.” This pleasant little 
assurance on the part of the editor 
of the new Dictionary, need not be 
taken cum grano salis, but only in 
that general Pickwickian sense to 
which it would be a work of super- 
erogation to cavil. We take it for 
granted that the emasculations of 
Webster’s definitions, and the “ dia- 
critical eliminations” of words by 
the two Mongrel Professors who had 
this work in hand, would be accept- 
able to Dr. Webster, were he now 
living and possessed of their princi- 
ples ; and it is just this partisan 
feature of the revision which we, 
as public journalists, condemn. 
These eliminations have been made, 
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not on any philological principle, or 
with a view to any philological 
accuracy, but in the interests - of 
the mongrelists, whose principles 
they :ccept ; and the work has been 
so bunglingly and inaccurately done, 
in many instances, that the bones of 
the great lexicographer ought to 
rattle in their coffin, or 


*¢Grimly stalk the classic halls of Yale,” 


while such murder of the “good 
King’s English” is going on. 

Having shown how these petty 
larceners have tampered with the 
words Uonstitution, Congress, and 
Compact, and definitionally stripped 
them of their meaning, we take up 
afew other words, the tampering 
with which evinces the same politi- 
cal animus cn the part of the 
Mongrel revisionists. 

Webster gives the following defi- 
nition of a Republic: 

“A commonwealth, a state in 
which the exercise of the sovereicn 
power is lodged in representatives 
elected by the people. In modern 
usage, it differs from a democracy, 
or democratic state, in which the 
people exercise the powers of sove- 
reignty in person. Yet the demo- 
cracies of Greece are often called 
republics.” 

This definition undergoes the fol- 
lowing emasculation in the hands of 
the petty larceners : 

“A state in which the sovereign 
power is exercised by representa- 
tives elected by the people ; a com- 
monwealth.” ‘ 

It will be observed that the defi- 
nition here given by Webster, is in 
harmony with the entire democr.tic 
theory of our government ; recog- 
nizing the people as the source of — 
sovereign power, who only delegate 
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its exercise, for the time being, to 
their representatives. According to 
Webster, the only difference between 
a republic and a democracy, is in 
the manner the sovereign power of 
the people is exercised ; in the one 
case, it is exercised directly ; in the 
other, indirectly. But these Mon- 
grel revisionists, who hail from the 
great “Republic of Letters,” where 
the sovereign power of emasculating 
the English language would seem to 
be self-derived, not delegated, can to- 
lerate no such definition of a repub- 
lic. According to their notion, it is 
a state in which sovereign power 1s 
exercised—not the exercise of it de- 
legaled by the people. As tho King 
of England ascends the throne and 
exercises at once the high preroga- 
tives of the Crown, so our Mongrel 
Congressmen are, so instanti, invest- 
ed with sovereign power the mo- 
ment they are desiznated as such by 
the people. Sovereignty comes from 
the high official position they occu- 
py, just as the kingly prerogatives 
come from the investiture of the 
Crown. The seat of power is in the 
“ Congressional Oligarchy,” and ad- 
vancement to that position invests 
the party elected with all the insig- 
nia of sovereignty. It is enough to 
say that this is not, never has been, 
and never will be, (except by poli- 
tical knaves and philological lunk- 
heads,) the accepted theory of our 
government. 

The definition which Webster gives 
of a Stale is as follows : 

“A political body, or body politic; 
the whole body of the people united 
under one government. More usu- 
ally the word signifies a political 
body governed by representatives ; 
& commonwealth ; as the States of 
Greece; the S/ates of America.” 
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This definition undergoes the fol- 
lowinz “elimination” in the hands 
of the petty larceners : 

“ A political body, or body politic; 
the whole body of pzople united un- 
der one government. In the United 
States one of the commonwealths or 
bodies politic, the people of which 
(which one? ) make up the body of the 
nation, and which, (which one still?) 
under the national Constitution stand 
in certain specified relations with 
the national government, and are in- 
vested with full powers, in their se- 
veral spheres, over all matters not 
expressly inhibited.” . 

This luminous definition of a 
State is about equal to Mrs. Mala- 
prop’s simile, “as headstrong as an 
allegory on the banks of the Nile.” 
The “one” commonwealth, the peo- 
ple of which make up the “whole 
body of the nation,” must, of course, 
be the mighty commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with its omniverous 
tendency to swallow up all other 
commonwealths, no matter how re- 
mote they may be from the seat of 
its all devouring appetite. And the 
“ certain epecified relations” in which 
that one State “stand” with the 
“ national government,” and are in- 
vested with full power, &., are no 
doubt such as would invest their 
authors with immortality, if stated, 
as much so as their total contempt 
of grammar would subject them io a 
first class flagellation at the hands 
of a primary school-master. 

And yet, infamous as the gram- 
mar of the definition is, it does not 
compare with’ the infamy that is 
shown by the perversion of fact and 
history, as applied to the character 
of the State and Federal Govern- 
ment. It not only puts the cart be- 
fore the horse, but undertakes to 
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transfer all the trappings of the lat- 
ter to the. former. It reverses the 
whole theory of our government, as 
understood and defined by the great 
lexicographer, whose work is thus 
mutilated, and makes the States de- 
pendent on the Feieral Government 
for tueir primary investitures of 
power, when the latter was the crea- 
ture of the former, and not, their 
creator. That this has been done in 
the interests of the Mongrel party, 
and to confound the forms of our 
republican government with the 
powers of a monarchy, that the 
“new nation,” as it is called, may 
sprivg up from the ruins of the old, 
is too palpable for denial, and will 
not be denied by the Mougrel revi- 
sionists themselves, except to make 
denial the end of the controversys 
A cause that can stand on no better 
bottom than that which requires 
this tampering with the definitions 
of the English language to sustain 
it, deserves to have its bottom knock- 
ed out in the most summary fashion, 
to say nothing of the philological 
brains engaged in the work. 
Webster gives a general definition 
to. the word democracy, which the 
petty larceners follow pretty accu- 
rately, but they attempt to discon- 
nect the Democratic party from the 
proper signification of the word, by 
a subdivision of their definition, in 
which they give democracy as “ the 
system of principles held by one of 
the two chief parties into which the 
people have long been divided,” in 
the United States. They have also 
taken the same license with the 
word democrat, subdividing it defini- 
tionally, so as to make it mean “a 
member of the Democratic party.” 
There might be no objection to this, 
had they applied the same di:criti- 
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eal rules to. the words republican and 
republicanism. But nothing of this 
sort is done. These Mongrel Pro- 
fessors affect a.discrimination, in the 
one case, while. they find nothing to 
discriminate in the other. With 
them. a “ Radical Repub:icau” is fully 
up to the lo sical id-a of republican- 
igm, as, expounded by Webster ; but 
a Democ:at fal!s far b.low the sig- 
nification of the term, when the 
word. democracy is applied as a iogi- 
cal predica‘e to him. Webster treats 
the word locofuco as a “cant term,” 
applied by one wing of the New York 
Democracy to another. The petty 
lar.eners define it to be ‘a member 
of the De.nocratic party.” 

In W_ bster’s definition of ‘slavery,’ 
he says of the condision that it “ may 
proceed from crimes, capt.vity, or 
from debt.” He defines :t also as 
“ voluntary or involuatary; volun- 
tary, when a person sells or yields 
his own person to the absolute com- 
mand of anoiher; involuntary, when 
he is placed under the absolute pow- 
er of ano-her without his own con- 
sent.” He also quotes Dr. Puley as 
defining ‘slavery’ to be “ the otliga- 
tion to labor for the benefit of the 
master, without the contract or con- 
sent of the servant.” In the “tho- 
rough'y revised” edition by the pet- 
ty larceners, all this is suppresse 1 
as so much heresy in the Kaglish 
language; while, in its. place, we 
have a little “sentimentali'y” from 
Sterne, and an alleged expression 
of Washington in favor of the gra- 
dual emancipation of negroes in Vir- 
givia. 

Professor Noah Porter says, in his 
pre:ace to. this Mongrel edition of 
Webster, that the work of revis'ng 
the definitions was undertaken for 
the purpose of giving fuller and 
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more “ brondly-distinguished mean- 
ings” to words. The fault that he_ 
finds with the author is that he had 
not fully emancipated himself from 
the influence of Jobnson’s examp!e 
of accumulating definitions, instead 
of exhib:ting more “ fall and expli- 
cated” meanings to words. If this 
is not the substance of what the 
editor says in his preface, it is its 
purport and meaning, so far as it is 
possible fcr any person of ordinary 
comprehension to gather it from the 
text. And yet the revi ionists have 
entireiy ignored. the explication of 
definitions in every case where such 
explication operated otherwi e than 
in the interests of the Mongrel par- 
ty. Instead of explivating, that is, 
evolving the sense, or unfulding, or 
more broadly extending the mean- 
ing, they have uniformly (in the par- 
ticular cases referred to) adopted 
the opposite meth .d—that of impli- 
cating, or involving the sens», and 
narrowing down the significition to 
suit the.r own partizan ends. En- 
tire definitions have been suppress- 
ed, as given by Webster, not be- 
cause they were defective or lacked 
explication of meaning, but because 
they did not accord with the “ Radi- | 
cal” political notions and theories of 
the day. 

We could give a much larger num- 
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ber of words than those referred to 
in this and our previous article, to 
show the animus of these petty lar- 
ceners, but our spaco forbids. The 
fact is, they have made themselves 
the political pimps and procurers of 
vile definitions for their party. 
A single word—that of “copper- 
head” —will show how ready they 
were to pander in this direction: 
The work ws published in 1864, 
and the definitions must have been 
prepared some time before. And 
yet they add to Webster's definition 
of “ copperhead” —“ a Northern svm- 
path zer with Southern rebellion ,” 
so eager were they to ingraft upon 
the legitimate stems of our language 
these vile oshoots of Mongrel ma 
lignitv. The advice which we give 
to all Democrats and right-thinking 
scholars in the country is, to give 
this Mongrel Dictionary a “wide 
berth” in their libraries, Worces- 
ter’s large Dictionary is in every res- 
pect superior to Webster's, as thus 
mutilated by these party Profes- 
sors. It is not amenable to the 
same criticism. It is published by 
Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, of Bos- 
ton, who are liberal gentlemen, and 
whcse school-books exclude, »s they 
should do, everything of a partizan 
cuaracter, 
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SOME REFLECTIONS OF A FREE-TRADER. 


Tue system of revenue based upon 
import duties seems too firmly es- 
tablished to be shaken, and, there- 
fore, in the consideration of this 
subject, we shail assume that this 
mode of indirect taxation will be, 
and ought to be, the great financial 
resource of the federal government. 
Yet the habitual association, in the 
mind, of revenue and tariff, leads to a 
certain degree of confusion, which 
we orght to dispel at the outset, by 
remembering that they have no na- 
tural connection. A tariff is only 


one mode out of many of collecting 


& revenue, and it will greatly assist 
cur investigation if, for the present, 
we plice the question of revenue 
quite out of sight, as if that were 
not needed, or were otherwise sup- 
plied. This leaves us free to consi- 
der the operation of duties apart 
from their object, and to inquire 
whether, in themselves, they are use- 
ful, and if not, why and how far 
they are prejudicial. 

Let us suppose, as a starting 
point, that there is not a single duty 
or other restriction upon traffic in 
the whole world, but an universal 
and abso'ute free trade, entirely un- 
trammeled, and left to the wants 
and caprices of every body. It is 
plain that, under these circum- 
stances, there would soon take place, 
on every side, a mutually beneficial 
exchange of commodities; that la- 
bor would everywhere bo applied in 
the most produciive manner ; and 


that the aggregate of wealth would 
increase with greater rapidity than 
upon any other conditions. Tho 
advantages of free trade, on a Jarzo 
scale, are completely illustrated by 
those on a small one. If the traffic 
of a country, or state, is most pro- 
fitable when free, so is that of acon- 
{inent, or the world. For they aro 
both made up of individual transac- 
tions, differing only in number and 
magnitude. All trade is only ex- 
change ; i's theory is mutual bene- 
fit, its inducement mutual wants, 
and it is guarded on both sides by 
mutual cupidi y. This is true of great 
trades, as well as smali ones, and of 
exchanges made across an ocean as 
well as across a counter. 

These general views will not be 
contradicted, but they are looked 
upon as abstractions, having little 
to do with the state of affairs on 
this planet. Let us then bring our 
hypothesis into more practical limits, 

Let us, for the sake of simplicity, 
separate from the list of nations .wo 
leading commercial countries, such 
as England and America, and con- 
template their relations to each 
other only. Let us assume that o 
system of free trade has hither‘o 
prevailed between them, until Eng- 
lund, instigated, perhaps, by jealon- 
sy, anda noisy, patriotic, delusive 
desire to be independent—or for 
some other cause not necessary to 
be known—concludes to abandon, 
to some extent, the principles of 
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freedom, and to impose duties on 
the imports coming from this coun- 
try. The consequence is, of course, 
a diminution of traffic and its pro- 
ceeds. We, harmed and stung by 
the movement, begin to inquire 
what we shall do. “Why,” says 
some ingenious empiric, “let us, 
also, lay a tariff and retaliate ; let 
us protect curselves, and keep her 
out of our ports as she drives us 
from hers. Tuus shall we neutralize 
the harm done, bring her to terms, 
protect home industry, and be in- 
dependent of foreign ‘abor.” But 
stay a moment; let us consider this 
theory of protective duties and reci- 
procal tariffs, and not be carried 
away suddenly by plausibilities. 
Wil the reader indulge our argu- 
ment with his careful attention ? 

If an import duty is laid upon 
something which cannot be pro- 
duced at home, the evident conse- 
qnence w.ll be to raise its price and 
diminish its consumption. If laid 
upon something which can ve pro- 
cuced at home, but only at a greater 
cost than the imported article, the 
duty will not begin to operate as a 
protection until it exceeds, or at 
least equals, the difference between 
the cost of the imported and the 
home produc'ion. When it goes 
beyend this difference, all the excess 
is so wuch protection. When it be- 
comes so great that there is no long- 
er any inducement to import, and 
the demand has fallen within the 
capac ty of the home supply, or that 
supply been stimulated so as to 
eq al the entire demand, then im- 
portation ceases, and the duty be- 
comes a prvhibition. Thus, there 
are three grades in the operation of 
duties ; the first not high enough 
to furnish any protection at all ; the 
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second protective, but not prohibit- 
ory ; and the third both protec-ive 
and probibitory. We propose to 
consider only szch duties as are 
more or less protective, which class, 
indeed, comprehends almost all ex- 
cept such as are merely nominal, or 
those imposed upon articles which 
can neither be produced, nor substi- 
tutes found for them at home. 
First, then, what interests are ca- 
pable of protection? Clearly, Eng- 
land cannot protect, by duties, the 
manufacture of iron, nor we the cul- 
tivation of cotton, nor China that 
of tea. The reason is that these are 
exporting interests. In the natural 
application of its industry, every na-* 
tion produces a surplis of some 
things, and suffers a deficiency of 
others. To equalize these wants 
nnd excesses, is the office of com- 
merce. The branch of industry 
which, in any nation, produces a 
surplus, is generally the leading 
branch, and the interests of the ma- 
jority are involved in its presperity. 
Thus manufactures are the leading 
interest of England, and agriculture 
of America. One of these is the 
leading interest of every great com- 
mercial nation, for unless it has a 
great surplus of something to ex- 
port, though it may be a great, it 
will not be a commercial nation. 
Evgland is a commercial country, 
becau e it produces a great surplus 
of manufactures, America, because 
it raises a great surplus of agricul- 
tural productions. Almost all pro- 
ductive industry is either agricultu- 
ral or manufacturing, using those 
terms in their largest sense, the first 
applying to all the labor used in get- 
ting raw material from the earth, 
and the second to all the labor spent 
in modifying and preparing such 
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material for consumption. Com- 
merce is only auxiliary, and thrives 
upon the briskness of exchanges and 
the subdivision of labor. tn Eng- 
land the leading corresponds with 
our secondary interest, and the se- 
condary with our leading interest. 
We have a surplus of one kind, and 
she of another. If, then, accord- 
ing to our hypothesis, England lays 
import duties, upon what must they 
be laid? Not upon manufacture:, 
for these are but little imported, but 
upon the products of the soil and 
the raw materials produced from tho 
earth. 

The effect of such duties is to pro- 
tect her agriculture, or secondary 
interest, and to depress her manu- 
factures, or leading interest. This 


is done, first, by subjecting the con-_ 
sumption of foreign productions to 
a tax equal to the duty laid vpon 


them, a protection as efficient as so 
much bounty upon like articles pro- 
duced at home ; and second, by re- 
ducing the capacity to buy of the 
foreign purchasers, upon whose c"s- 
tom depends the prosperity oi the 
exporting interest. Its effect upon 
America would likewise be two-fold, 
first, to injure our agricultural or 
leading interest; and second, to 
stimulate our manufacturing or se- 
eondary interest. The injury to the 
one would be the result of its par- 
tial exclusion from the markets of 
England by the duty laid to protect 
the corresponding interest there ; 
and the benefit to the other would 
arise from the forer beivg thus 
compelled to seil a larger propor- 
tion of its produce, and to buy a 
larger proportion of its wares and 
fabrics at home. 

Thus it is clear, that the conse- 
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quence of a tariff in one country 
alone, so far as it is protective, is to 
injure certain interests, and to sti- 
mulate certain other interests in 
each country, and that the interest 
protected in one is pr judiced in tuo 
other, and vice versa. 

It remains to observe the opera- 
tion of the reciprocil or retaliatory 
tariff which we are supposed to 
adopt by way of remedy. As before 
observed, we cannot, by taxing im- 
ports, protect our exporting or acri- 
eultural interest, which, depending 
for pro:perity upon the foreign de- 
mand, secks only free egress and 
shuns obstructions. With us, too, 
the operation of protection is in fa- 
vor of our secondary interest—an 
interest, as we have seen, already 
stimulated by the policy of Eng- 
land, against which we are seeking 
aremedy. Another effect is to in- 
jaro our exporting interest, by still 
fu:thcr weakening the means of the 
Engl sh consumers to buy of us. 
As will be reacily seen, this prc 
duces a further declension of com- 
merce between the two countries, 
and, accordinsly, the double result 
in England, of dimipis'ing thero 
still further the riva!ry of our agri- 
culture, and our demand for her 
manufactures; thas prejadicing even 
more than before, her leading, aud 
aiding her secoudary interest. 

Thus, the operation of a recipro- 
enl is necessa.ily only an agezrava- 
tion of the mischief already done by 
a single tariff, each helping the otver 
to prop up or to depress the sumo 
branch of industry. 

J his simple theoretical view of tho 
subject, being of necessity expressed 
in geveral terms, is doubtless open 
to mauy exceptions a.d qualilicae 
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tions in the given case, but its ab- 
stract truth seems to be exceedingly 
clear. 

If, in answer to these views, il be 
said that the results we have traced 
are desirable—that it is better for 
each nation to be independent of the 
other—and that the weaker intercst 
in each onghi to be encouraged, so 
as to develope in both countries all 
the clements of greatvess and pow- 
er—we can only reply to such con- 
siderations, that they are in contra- 
distinction to the supposed benefits 
of mutual free trade ; that they are 
as applicable to states and counties 
as they are to nations; that they 
are oppose to the general maxims 
of self. government ; deny the reci- 
procal benetits of commerce; aioe 
founded upon the principles of ex- 
clusiveness, local selfishness, and 
national jealousy; and in fine, if 
they are true, they ought to be bold- 
ly carried out, and the benefits they 
advocate enforced by the absolute 
prohibitions of a Cuinese policy. 

But in po-nt of fact, tue independ- 
ence of nations, like that of indivi- 
duals, is neither possible nor desira- 
be. The virtue and the harmony 
of mankind are promoted by the 
mutual wants and mutual utility of 
men, whether in their intercourse as 
individuals or nations. 

We now propose to consider the 
subject of free trade in reference to 
the question of Wages. 

It is a favorite and plausible ar- 
gument against free trade, as be- 
tween us and the crowded nations 
of Europe, that the consequence 
wou'!d be aruinous competition wiih 
the cheap labor of that continent, 
and a depreciation of wages here to 
the standard of wages there; and 
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such standard, being the extreme 
minimum of subsistence, is far be- 
low that now enjoyed by our own 
laboring classes. With this depre- 
ciation, they argue, woul cume the 
stupidity and crimes of a payoer 
community, and the privileges of 
freedom would be worse than thrown 
away upon the gross sottishn ss of 
the poor. If this argument is true, 
it is one of unspeakable importance, 
Our laboring classes now, for some 
cause, do certainly enjoy a far bet- 
ter remuneration for their toil than 
their rivals beyond the Atlantic; and 
the maintenance of this advan age, 
if it can no otberwise be main'‘ain- 
ed, would justify any legisiation, 
however exclusive and selfish. 

But, fortunately, it is not true that 
undeg. a system of free trade, the 
rate of wages here would fall to 
their present standard in Europe. 
They would, indeed, approac’ near- 
er to an equality than they now sus- 
tain ; but it would be an approxi- 
mation of which foreign labor would 
more fec] the benefit than ours the 
burden. To ascertain whetber these 
views are correct, let us reflect upon 
the theory of wages, and ascertain, 
if we can, upon what depends the 
measure of their proportion. 

In the first place, the amount of 
pecuniary payment given for labor 
is not the true measure of wages, 
but the proportion of usefu’ com- 
modities for which, at any given pe- 
riod or place, that labor may be ex- 
changed. -Therefore, even if it be 


admitted that free trade would di- 


minish, to some extent, the nominal 
rate of wages, yet, as it would 
also reduce the cost of most of the 
articles which labor seeks in ex- 
change, labor would be equally well 
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paid, so long as the proportion of 
wages and commodities remained 
the same. 

In the second place, the rate of 
wages for mere physical labor will 
be, in any free country, about equal 
in all branches of industry, for the 
simple reason that if one depart- 
mentis much better paid than others, 
it will soon attract labor enough 
from those that are worse paid, to 
equalizs to a great extent the com- 
pensation of all. 

Now let us inquire to what cause 
is owing the gross inadcquacy of 
proportion that wages bear to labor 
in most countries ; for where dili- 
gent toil is rewarded with only the 
most seanty and precarious pittance 
that can possibly support life, as in 
many parts of Ecrope, this diepari- 
ty of remuneration, so pitiable and 
monstrous, must be owing to some 
general cause capable of discern- 
ment. The application of labor to 
capital produces the wealth of com- 
munity, and its proceeds are divided 
in certain proportions between those 
who furnish the capital and the la- 
bor. If the capital wore owned by 
the laborers iu equal degree, the 
proceeds of labor would be divided 
with great eqvality und harmony. 
but if the capital is owned by those 
who do not do the labor, and the 
labor is done by those who do not 
own the capital, then a strnggle 
arises for the proceeds, in which it 
is easy to see who will prevail; for 
the former having romething to 
live on, can wait the result with pae 
tience, while the latter, living from 
hand to mouth, are presently coms 
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pelled by starvation to surrender at 
discretion. Therefore it is, that 
where capital is on one side and la- 
bor on the other, the latter is a siave 
of the former, and is indulged even 
with its husks, because its master 
cannot afford to let it perish. 

Now, the great bulk of capital 
everywhere consists of Lanp, from 
whose cultivation come most of the 
absolute necessaries of life, and 
which bas an intrinsic value inde- 
pendent of its relative cost. The 
possession of a little land confers 
almost all the means of self-support, 
and gives to the pos:essor a degree 
of independence, placing him, to 
some extent, above the tyranny of 
wealth. If cvery laborer had, or 
could easily have, land enough to 
supply him with necessary food, fuel, 
and the raw material for clothing, 
it is plain that labor could only bo 
attracted from the plow by the 
prospect of wages above the mini- 
mum of subsistence, and that, in the 
division of its proceeds, the dispa- 
rity would case to be so g:ossly in 
favor of capital. In proportion to 
the cheapness of land would be the 
independence of labor; and the 
higher the wages by which wealth 
would be able to purchase its ser- © 
vices. But if, on the contrary, lands 
and rents were excecdingly high, as 
in Eaglan:, there would be noshara 
of capitil accessible to the laborer, 
and no resort of independence with- 
in his reach. Then, as there, his 
wages would be at the minimum, 
and his prospects without a hupe of 
re.ic£, 
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Beyond nll doubt, the novel of the month 
has been furnished by the author of ‘Guy 
Livin stone,” who, without entirly forget- 
ting his rauscular m:n, has dipped into the 
manner of some of bis rivals, and given ts 
a wok of striking characters, star.ling in- 
cident and int«nse interest. And yet, the 
perusal of such works is by no means the 
en ertainment for miscellaneous readers, 
‘« Breaking a Butterfly,”* is not at a.1 meat 
for babes, It requires a man ot rather cool 
mind and phlegmatic temperament to read 
it without a general fecling of dissatisfac- 
tion with the author. Tae work is rather 
too welldone. The devils it brings to birth 
are all demoniac—th. re is nothing human 
about them. In fact, Mar«< R:msay is one 
of those fiends who could not ex:st outside 
of the infernal regions, and Horace Ken- 
dall is, ia another and lower way, equally 
extra-human. Asa Newgate-Cal ndar in 
tie shape of a novel, the book is a won- 
der, and as such it shows extraordinary 
power ; but the very conception of some 
of the charac’ ers, and above, all the motives 

‘assigned, give the reader a strong dislike 
to their cr ation. Jack Ketch is a very ne- 
cessary officia', so long as we hang poor 
dev ls for offences much less censuralle 
than many that bring no worldly evil to the 
offenders ; but no one cares about having 
the haugman for his bottle companion. 
Horace Kend ill does mean things, and his 
coun erpart.in action may be found in the 
experience of most of us ; but why should 
the w iter who creates him expose a me n- 
ness of motive which is notalw ys linked to 
a meanness of died? In reading a boo« like 
the one before us, :n ordinary reader finds 
the notion clinging to him, thot the author 
who can imagine so unnatur.] and at the 





* Brea‘ ing a “utterfiv; or, Bianche Elluslie’s End: 
ing. By th¢author of “ Guy Livingstone,” &c &c, 
Illustrated, New York; Harper & Brothers, Imp, 
Bvo., pp. 199. Papar. 


same time such a thorough-paced scoundre} 
as Kendall, so utterly devoid of one spark 
of honor, manline: s or good impulse, must 
himself be without the bette: feelings of 
his kin’. For there is no human being 
utterly repulsive, And the author who un- 
dertakes to paint rasca s, if he have a hor- 
ror of rascality, docs not revel in his work, 
Yet there isa strange and rim fascina ion 
in the story, which woud have mde it per- 
fect for the purposes of a sensational week- 
ly, where the unbroken flow of rascality of 
its vil.ains, and the misery of its betrayed 
victims—one of whom merely Las her 
heart killed, and the other heart and body — 
would have held the reade:s in breath ess 
interest tor werk on week. Even with all 
this unwvholesome advantage, we sugzest 
whether a work which numbers among its 
priucipal characters six seamps. of various 
d-grees of scamp:shnoss, and an equal 
number of noodles, of varions grades of 
id ocy, is not of a clas; of novels that do 
not deserve to be much encouraged. It 
may be added also, that the heavy massa- 
cre at the close is quite unusual in modern 
productions, ‘lwo killed and one mortally 
wounded, is a heavy list of casualties, 
when we consider that murder in romance 
has rather gone out of iashion since Eugene 
Sue has d.ed, and Alexavd:r Dumas has 
become tender-hearte:, As a reliet from 
the lighter dit of Mrs, Cadiip, and her 
tribe, it is possib'e that the high'y-se ison- 
ed dish of which we have just partaken 
may be enjoye. with relish by the mass of 
readers, 


The histcrical and critical essay on St. 
Paul and his epistles, which remains a 
splendid monument to the indus:ry and 
learning of Conybearennd H w-on, though 
printed in a mutilated shape, has never, we 
believe, been given to the ; ubiic in this 
country, Without vome abridgment, until 
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now.* The publishers well merit the 
thanks of churchmen, and members of all 
’ religious denominations, for presenting in 
a sat sfuctory shape, an elabovate history 
of the acts and writings of the great apostle 
to the Gentiles, Paul, both from the pecu- 
liar nature of his conversion, the ze.l dis- 
pla) ed in his minis:ry, the splendor of his 
eloquence, and the command ng nature of 
his intellect, is most beloved o: ail of the 
founilers and champions of the church, 
Not even the claims Jad for St. Peter to 
the primacy, can rob the orator of Tarsus 
ot his pre-eminence in action. He was 
eminent y a leader among leaders, In the 
work before us we have an exhaustive and 
highly entertaining history—one that will 
please any reader, whether he bring to its 
perusal, or not, a believing spirit. A great 
amount of research is displayed by the 
Writers, who have shown unwearying in- 
dust y in collating and comparing evidence 
on all moot points, as well as judicial im- 
purtiality. Here and there th y leave 
some points in doubt, and in con idering 
the matters that occurred at Jerusalem, as 
at pages 225-6, they were without the fac s 
afforded vy very recent excavations ; but 
as a whole, the work is one highly satisfac- 
tory in its design and execution, and is one 
caiculated to have a large sale among the 
faithiul. The maps and illustrations with 
which it is furnisied, ae well executed, 
and add materia ly to the value of the 
wor, For church and Sunday- chool li- 
braries, the volume cannot be too highly 
recommended. 


Of Dr. Barnes's Commentaries on the 
Psalms, so fur as ther design went, and 
the manner in whi.h the work was be ng 
c:rried out in pursuance of the plan, we 
spoke favorably on the issue of the first 
volume. Tue pubiication ot the second 
and third volumest completes the work, In 
import:nes, and in thoroughness of execa- 
ton, this is beyon | doubt the ablest of all 





* Notes, Critieal, Explanatory and Practica’, on the 
Book of Psalms. By Albert Barnes. In three vol- 
umes. Volumes II andItl. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1zmo., pp. 3:8, 308. 


+ The Life and Epistles of St Paul. By the Rev. W. 
T. Conybeare, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambrid se, and the Rey. O. 8. Howson, M. A., Princi- 
pai of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Two 
yolumes in one. New-York; Charles Scribner & Co 
Royal svo., pp. xxil., 459, 556. 
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those popu'ar commentaries written by the 
venerab:e author, and its interest is not 
diminished by the fact that it is the last 
work of the kind which may be expected 
from the same pen, ‘Tee only fault that 
may be found with this otherwise able pro- 
duction, is that some parts are made the 
subject of notes which apparently ure plain 
enough in the text; but this may be readi- 
ly pirdoned when we consider that the 
whole is intended for the use of the illiter- 
ate as well as the learned, and that it is bet- 
ter to have a lit:le superfluous matter than 
to let any passage remain obscure to the 
meanest capacity. The comments are 
generally just and natural, and evince a!- 
ways care, learning and conscien.ious- 
ness, 
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If the author of ‘*Agnes Wentworth” 
were a novice, we would charitably say that 
the work give promise of better things in 
the future.t But we fiad through the tiile 
page that wo. are dealing with an expert. 
We have never read ‘‘Herman,’ and “Sir 
Pavon ond St. Pavon’ has been a sealed’ 
book to us. This merely proves we have 
been unfortunate, These works must have 
achieved success, else wherefore flaunt 
their titles so defiantly before us? We are 
forced to jud :e the new-come: strictly, as 
all bouks should be. judged, of itself and 
by itself. Tried by that guage, the book is 
not bad, and not good—a pretty house 
built from poor materials, The author has 
the power of carnest narrative, and thereby 
invests commonplace characters aud ordi-: 
nary inci lent, with which some absuriities 
are intermingied, with a fa r amourt of in- 
terest. Of course, the civil war his to be 
lug yed in—that “late sl ght unpleas ni. 
ness” must pliy its part in literature as in 
polities—it for no other purpose, to furn'sh 
the bid people of the story. Tue hero, 
who is a hero. that ga’lantly commands 
an »minbulunce corps on the part of the 
Nort), is a Southern artist who thinks 
wh tever the North does is ‘ wisest, dis- 
creetest, best,” and is shot through the 
lungs by one of the vile “rebels.” Tie ex- 
tremely selfish and not very bright person- 
age introduced, is a Democrat in h's pol.ti- 





t Agnes Wentworth. By E. Foxton, anthor of 
“Herman” and“ Sir Pavon and St. Pavon.” Phila 
deiphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 16ino, pp. 316, 
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cal faith—becaus2, asthe heroine thinks, 

he is superfizial, and because it was the 
fashion during the late war for every body 
in the North to be opposed to the then ad- 
ministration—a discovery for which @ pa- 
tent should be immediately secured. At 
length, however, the eyes of this vile Cop-~ 
perhead became weak, and his heart svft- 
ens, the heroinz gets mairied, and all ends 
comfortably and according to rule. It is 
rather severe on people to have read all 
this, but the publishers have tempered the 
wind a jittle tothe shorn lamb—they have 
printed it from the Llackcst of ink, from 
the rewest of type, on a delicate tin‘ed 
fine paper, and thus far have done their 
share toward making the book what it 
shculd be. 

Of the “Illustrated Library of Wonders,” 
under which general title are to be issued 
a number of works upon topics of interest, 
there have already appeared two volumes, 
which received a fuvorab.e notice in these 
pages at the time of their issue. A third 
has just been issued, in which the pruper- 
tics and phenomena ot heat form the sub- 
ject of discussion.* As in the works upon 
Optics and on Thunder and Lightning, the 
style is popular, and the detuils relieved by 
entertaining anecdotes in il ustration of 
points. The author gives his readers all 
tiat is known up to this time conceining 
the l:ws governing heat, and gives it in 
that chat'y way th t mikes ths work more 
in‘eesting than many a modern novel, 
He has the good seuse to tell what has been 
dete:mined, and not what has been con- 
jectured about heat; he ries no pet the- 
ory as x hobby, but leaves it to his readers, 
if s» disposcd, to draw inferences for them- 
selves. Tuis book is meant mainly for 
youth; but the author in impurting pro- 
found scientific truths +o as to .muse and 
graufy bis readers, has produced a treatise 
which adults, unless actively engaged in 
scientific pursuits, may read with both 
pleasure and profit. 


*¢Over Yonder” was the name of a clever 
German story, which in its English dress, 





* The Phenomena and Lows of Heat. By Achille 
Cazin, Pvofessor of Physics in the Lyceum of Ver- 
sailles. Translated and E-lited by Elihu Rich. New 
York ; Charles Scribner & Co. limo, pp.—. Ninety 
lastraticns. 
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on its first appearance in a popular maga- 
zine, attracted some atiention.f It has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form; and to 
those who care more for quality than 
quantity—who like a piece of quaini word- 
painting somewhat between the siyle of 
Zschokke and Goldsmith—its appearance 
in this shape will be most welcome, 


Go where you may on this earth's sur- 
face, there are three kinds of men, cne of 
which, if not all, you are sure to m:et. 
If there be any money to be made, by per- 
severance and thrift, the canny Scot will be 
there ; if wealth can be acquired after a 
mode not hitherto thought of, expect to 
find a Yankee; and it strange sights 
my be seen, «nd strange adventures en- 
countered, then look out for an English- 
man of the middle or upper class. The 
races are alike in one respect—an indomi*- 
able seli-reliauce, mixed with a dexterity 
in accommodting themselves to the char- 
acter and prejudices of the people they 
visit. In this last qua ity the Scotchman 
is first and the Englishman last. Wuen 
the Frenchman goes abroad, or the French- 
man is at times a traveling animal, he is 
mre pliable even than the Scotchman ; 
but the Frenchman rarely travels for gain, 
He usually explores a count y {o sus‘ain a 
theory, or to obtain f ¢ s for a monogriph — 
which he intends to preseat to the Aca- 
demy, the >esult of which will be asum- 
mi iry appearin + in the Comples Rendu, Mr. 
Wallace, who gives us in his new work, an 
account of the natural history of the 
islinds miking uy the Milsy group,f is an 
E.zlishman rz ol itely davoted to .ciarce— 
at least to natural history—and, finding 
Afric. nearly exhausted, and a host of his 
countrymen swi:rming over South America 
and Asia, he his devoted a number of 
years to the examination of the beasts, 
birds and insects of Borneo an1 & Ijacent 
islands, and so inded to its depth: the bar- 
barism of the Dyaks, Papuans ant Bages. 





+ Over Yonder. Translated from ths Jermanof E, 
Marlitt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 8yo. 
pp. 43. Paper. 

+ The Malay Archipslago; the Isn1 of the Orang. 
utan ani the Bid of Paradiss. A Narrativ: of Trav- 
els, with Stadies of Ma1an1 Natura. By Alfred Ruse 
s:tl Wal acs, author of“ Travels 01 ths Amazon and 
Rio Negro,” &c. New York: Harpar & Brothers, 
lzmo., pp, 633. Ten Maps and fiity-one Engravings 
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What with shooting the orang-utan, and 
capturing beetles and butte: flies of hither- 
to unknowa sp-cies, he seem; to have had 
@ gooltime of it. Cer‘ainly he has given 
us a work of interest, to be greedily de- 
voured ly stay-at-home travelers, who will 
read brvathle sly adventures that are al- 
ways novel and sometimes exciting, and 
gaze curicusly on illustrations that, drawn 
with care and engraved with skill, give 
almost as good ideas of the object r-pre- 
sented, as would the prep.:red specimens 
in the authors museum. There is a lack 
of method in the work, which is rather a 
merit than fault; Tie author carries you 
with }im in his rambles, and makes you 
take that personal. interest in his ndven- 
tures which constitutes you a partner in 
the journey. When, after hiving gone 
throu sh the book, you go back, after the 
manner of men, to read the preface, you 
fee! a personal triumph in the fact that the 
result of your long wandering has been 
the bagging, boxing and bringing sufely 
home to Engl .nd of 125,660 spec.mens of 
natural history—a very respectable collec- 
tion, and enough to start a museum of 
some piet nsicns. To do this he was over 
eight ye.rs absent from England. The 
adventures occurring during that time 
migut have readily been expanded intoa 
woik seven or eight times as large as the 
one before us; but we presume, from the 
amount of jacts in his rossession, we have 
not heard the Jast of Mr, Wallace. Should 
he succeed in the next as well as he has in 
this volume, the reading public will be all 
the beiter fur his wandering. 


The Nigiers are a family that have made 
their name well known to the world in con- 
nection with science, literature aud war, 
for nearly two centur:es. The pre<ent re- 
presentative, who is a savan of some note, 
has amused himself by writing what ap- 
pears to be an autobiography from seven to 
seventeen ; in which he gives the efforts at 
the maste.y of science by a boy, and a 
fair rnming acount of such fac's in Eng- 
lish natura: history as present themselves 
to a youtiuful observer. The work is writ- 
ten pleasantly, and it is admirably illus- 
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trated. It is one of those books by the 
purchase of which the judicious parent can 
conf-r not only pleasure, but substuntial 
good, on his son. There is no boy wiois 
unier eightzen, if he be male as boys are 
meant to be, who will not eageriy devour 
its contents, and be the better for it. Tae 
title is a bad one,* however, sinc: it leads 
the pblic to think the contents puerile, 
and thereby does the work an iujus.ice. 


Dear old Dryden, whose Ode to St. 
Cecelia was the wonder and love of our 
school-boy days, and whose ‘‘ Palamon aad 
Arcite,” and ‘‘Absalom and Achitophel,” 
the delight of maturer yeurs, seems to be 
as little real of late as the author of the 
finest lyr:c poe:n of the language, Michael 
Drayton. We are only too glad tos e him 
in a shape which renders him attractive, 
and at a price which makes him acv ssible 
tothe may. The publishers, who have 
included him in their admirable Globs edi- 
tion,t are a deal more buenmerifo than 
many aman who has led his legions aginst 
theenemy. We know of no better remedy 
fora depraved taste in poet y than a co irse 
of glorious old Jobn’s heroic verse, and 
we recommen | this issue, which is marked 
by that careful editing and neat printing we 
have praised hitherto in the ot er voiumes 
of the series, to those who wish their ti- 
Lraries, however small, to contain ‘* books 
which are books.” In the sawe ser..s we 
also have the writings of George Herbert, 
one of the few who have been able to give 
us a fine religious enthusiasm in their 
verses without de-cending into rant and 
cant. The publishers a'so add to thir 
issues a paperecovered edit on of Kirke 
White, compact, cheap and neat, which 
will mect with favor. 





* Tommy Try, and What He Did in Science. With 
forty-six Lilustrations. New ork: D. Appletou & 
Co. 12mo, pp. 3 3. 

The Poet.cal Works of John Dryden. New York: 
ND. Appleton & Co. I6mo, pp. 524. 

Tie Works of George Herbert, in Prose and Verse 
Edited by the Rev. Robert Oris Wilmott. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 16mo, pp. 466. 

The Poetical Works and Remains of Henry Kirk 
Whits. With Life by Robert Southey. New Yuck 

D. Appletoa & Vo. l6mo, pp. 456. 
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—The Congress which has just rdjourn- 
ed, it seemg, is still to be in session all 
summer, through its roving commit.ees, 
which are to perambulate over the country, 
feasting, frolicking and drinking cham- 
pagne, at the expense of the people of the 
United Sta‘es. The Puiladelphi. Press 
makes the following announcement in re- 
lat on to these universal plundering com- 
mittees : 

*¢ The various committees of the House 
authorized to take testimony during the 
recess have dr.wn from the cortingent 
fund the amounts estimated for the s m- 
mer’s work which they have been direc ed 
by the House to perfom. The Commi tee 
ot Ways and Means meet, May 12, in New 
York. and sft r several weeks in the E:st- 
ern cities, will go West to Sin Francisco, 
The snb-Committee of Elections, consist- 
ing of the Western members of the com- 
mittee, meet in New Orleans, on May 5, to 
investigate the Louisixna caves, ‘The sub- 
Committee o: the Judiciary meet in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, on the 24th of May, to 
continue the investigation of the charges 
against Judge Bust-ed, They hold a sub- 
seqn.ut session in Mobi'e. The select com- 
mitte? onthe ninth census, Mr. Garfield 
acing chai mac, meet in this city, May 
25, and, after a tortnicht’s session wil 
take testimony in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Pittsburg. Tue Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, nuw inves.igating the W:shburn- 
P-ragnayan affiir, will continue ther ia- 
vestigations in New York bya sub-commit- 
tee. M. Orth, of Indiana, chairman of 
the select committee on tonnage, will take 
testimony in New York, Boston an: Phila- 
delphia. in September and October. ‘The 
sub-(Committee on Elections, consisting ot 
the East:rn members of that committee, 
will tuke testimony in South Carolina, in 
October and November, relative to the 
elections in that State." 


We give space to this matter for the pur- 
pose of preserving for future reference tho 
record of these roving swindling commis- 
sions, which have been instituted by Con- 
gress for the purpose of giving party iavor- 


ites a perpetual dip into the treasury of the 
United States. 


—A correspondent asks: how we account 
for the fact that the Causisian race is 
gradua'ly disap ‘earing from Mex:co, 8 uth 
and Central America. The Spaniards went 
into “impartial freedom” with .ndians 
and negroes, and by a well known law of 
hyridity are of limited fecundity ; and the 
indigenous blood of the Indian is gradu- 
ally whipping out the two exotic elen ents 
of the negro and white bloods. All the 
colonies which h:ve been planted in tropi- 
cal Africa have perished from the same 
law. They have all gone out through the 
back-door of hybridity. 

—A clergyman at Minch Chunck, Pa., 
attempts to ridicule our lectures on the 
Races of Men, because, as he says, we 
‘attempt to upse’ all the faith in the unity 
of man by the authority of the dissecting- 
knife.” Well, we accept both the reverend 
gentleman’s ridicule and his statement of 
the basis of the science of anthropology. 
It is now twenty-six years since one of the 
most distinguished naturalists of Europe, 
M. Charles Des Moulins, president of the 
L nein Socicty o. Bordeaux, fro osed cer- 
tain reforms in the rules of determining the 
diffvrent species of the animal kingdom, 
among the most important of which was 
comparative anatomy. His Janguage was : 
‘To establish such a reform irrevocably, 
stil more is necessary ; we must have what 
at this moment may be considered as im- 
possib'e, the comparative ana!omy of all the 
prelended species established by authors. 
‘Thus only could we be abso!vtely sure of 
viewing the question in all its phases.” 
Now, since these words were uttered by 
the greut French naturalist, the deficiency 
he complained of has been supplied, espe- 
cially in relation to the humin races. Uom- 
parative anatomy has infallibly demon- 
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strated that the various types of men—as 
the white, yel'ow, red and black races—are 
each distinguished by an anatomy so pecu- 
liar to itself, that the osseous system of any 
one of these races could never poss.bly be 
confounded with that of another, Oom- 
parative physiclogy »nd microscopic ana- 
tomy have added thoir demonstrations, un- 
til there no longer remains a question 93 
to the plurality of species. Let the ignor- 
ant portion of the clergy laugh. The 
wheels of science:do not. stop. 


—Theodore Tilton is reported as de- 
claring; in his lecture on woman voting, 
that no respectable author has denied the 
perfect equality of the female brain with 
that of the ma'e. That may do for Tilton, 
but almost any other man would’ be 
ash. med to ta'k such nonsense. The emi- 
nent De. Louis Buckner says: ‘It is 
known that the female sex is intellectually 
inferior to the male sex”—(See his pro- 
found work entitled Kraft und Stoff, or 
Force and Mutter). Peacock performed a 
great many experiments for the purpose of 
determining the average we ght of the male 
and female brain, and demonstrated that 
the mal: brain is considerably the largest, 
the average weight of the former being fifty 
ounces, while the avcrize weight ot the 
lat er is only forty-four ounces. Dr. G-ist's 
experiments in the hospital of Nuenberg 
exhibite | the same results, and they were 
confirmed by Dr. Bibra. Hoffman, of Si- 
lesia, from seventy experiments, also 
proved th» average weight of the female 
brain to be the lightest. Lauret also de- 
monstrated, by measuring over two thou- 
sand heads, that the female head is con- 
siderably smaller, both in its diam >ter and 
circumference, thin that of the male, But 
why quote authority on a subject concern- 
ing which all men may be posted by the 
use of their own eyes? The female head is 
seen to be noi only smaller than the male 
head, but d fferently shaped, thereby indi- 
cating the d fferent s; here in wh.ch the 
Almighty Creator in‘ended they shoud 
move. The intellect of man is more mas- 
sive than that of woman, fitting him for 
the severer and coarser conflict of public 
life. That of woman is more delicate and 
beautiful, fittng her precisely to be the 
charming pries:ess of home. The attempt 
tomix her up in the intrigues and corrup- 
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tions of politics, is at once an assault upon 
her purity and her charms. 

—Lady Montaigne says: ‘It is ime 
possible not to observe the difference be- 
tween free towns and those under the gov- 
ernment of absolute princes, as all the lit- 
tle sovereigns of Germany are. In the free 
towns there appears an air of commerce 
and plenty ; the streets are well built, aro 
fu'l of people, neatly and pla n'y dressed. 
The shops are loaded with merckandise, 
aud the people are clean.and cheerful, In 
the other, you see a sort o: shabby finery, 
a. number of dirty people of quality-tawdrid 
cut; narrow, nasty streets, out of repair ; 
wretchedly thin of inhabitants, and above 
halt of the common people asking alms.” 
These are the natural and usual fruits of 
liberty and of despotism. In all ages and 
in all countries the degree of ireedom en- 
joyed by the people has been the measuro 
of national prosperity and wealth. It is to 
the great freedom of America under demo- 
cratic administrations, that this country is 
indeb:ed for its unpara'le‘ed growth and 
prosperity. Twenty years of the rule of 
the party now in power would leave our 
country cursed with the same d sparity of 
classes, and with the same terrible poverty 
that disgraces the Old Wor'd. 


—We have lately published two articlesin 
Tue Otp Guanp, exposing the utier abomi- 
mation of the last edition of Webster's 
D ctionary, which have, we are sure, in- 
spired our renders with a thorough con- 
tempt for the publishers, who are not above 
the rascality of pa ming such a frand upon 
the public. But the most shameless thing 
of ail is the attempt to depreciate Worces- 
ter's Dictionary among the favasics of the 
country, by representing it as a ‘‘ con- 
servative work.” ‘hat is, because it has 
not been mutilated by changing the defi- 
nition of some words to meet the vulgar 
and ignorant slanz of the pa-sing hour, it 
is conservative, Worcester’s is sim ‘ly and 
purely a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, whereas the I-st edition of Web- 
ster’s has, to considerable extent, bven 
changed into the slang d.ctionary of a 
political. party. No man who wishes to 
preserve the Eng:i h language pure, will 
allow such a thing in his house. 


—A motntain of mineral paint has been 
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diseovered in the mountains at White Hy- 
ven, Pa., which is not only a perfect substi- 
tute for lead, in durability and beauty, but 
it cau be furnished at less than one-fourth 
theco tof lexd. It is composed of zine, 
iron, lead and manganese. 
informs us that it is the most durable paint 
used. It is so abundant that ‘he proprie- 
to:, Mr. Palmer, is grinding several tons 
w day. It is said to be altogether the 
most valuable mineral paint ever bef re 
discovered, and as it can be furnished in 


any quant ty, for less than three cents a 


pound, it is really a desideratum. 


—A paper calling itself Democratic, 
sp@iks ot the ‘*ha»py results of the war.” 
In the name of the gots, what are they? 
The government form:d by our fathers de- 
stroyed, its Consti ution u.terly subverted, 
a horribla negro den rapidly displacing 
civilizat on, commerce ‘rnniki/ated, an in- 
computable public debt, a stolid sol lier 
sitting in the Whi.e House, and all the 
offices fi.led by his cous.ns, thieves and ne- 
groes—tiese are the ‘‘ happy results of the 
war.” The man who can feel ‘‘ happy’ un- 
der these circumst inces sieed have no fear 
of dam-ation. Kinz Louis the Eleventh 
of France said :—‘* War is a scourge toa 
nation, It brings with itself dangers and 
evils, the destruction of the country, of 
its inhabitants, and its wealth, The few 
rich are made seemingly richer, but want 
and oppression ultimately fall upon the 
people.” If this monarch had been read- 
ing the horoscope of the United States, 
he woud establish his reput.tion as a 
prophet. 


—We notice that the ‘‘watering places” 
are sending out edvertisements, to tempt 
the foo.ish, not to say the profane, to pre- 
pare themselves for the annual fash onable 
robbing. It a man seeks for himself and 
fami y pleasure, nove:tyand health in a 
summer excu'sion, at a cost within the 
reach of avy honest man, there is no place 
in America where he can more easily re- 
alize h:s desires than in a visit to the Le- 
high Val y. Pa, It is perhaps tle richest 
rpot«f equal area on the glove, where he 
can in a week's time possess himself of all 
the mysteries of coa!, iron and zinc, to say 
notbing of mineral p:ints, Roman cement 
and slute. And a visit to this region leads 
him through one of the wildest mountain 
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regions. on the Continent. And all within 
huif a day’s ride of New York. Take the 
Morris and Essex cars, at the foot of Bar- 
clay stre-t, or the New Jersey Central, at 
the foo: of L berty street, and buy a ticket 
for Allentown, where the modus operandi 
of iron mak nz may be looked into tor a 
day. Then goon to Minch Chunk, where 
the bowels of the mount.ins may be visited 
for a view of the, infsrnal depths from 
which our coal is derived. The American 
Hotel is a central p ace from whici: to radi- 
aie into the mysteries of the region. Here 
is also tho best trout fishing in the coun- 
try. From this point go on fifty miles to 
Wiikesbarre by rail, through mountain de- 
fi es where you could never imagine a rail- 
road could be built, un‘il, with your own 
eyes, you see the fact accomp:ished. 
W lxesbarre is in the heart of the famed 
Wyoming Valley, which is so full of Revo- 
lutionary m movies. You are he e again 
in. the midst of some of the most exten.ive 
coal mines of Pennsy!vania. And you will 
h:re find, 1n the ‘* Valley Hotel,” one of 
the very best hotels in America. It is 
situated on tie bank of the beautiful 
Susquehanna river, and built with especial 
reference. to the convenience of families 
visiting that region. If your object is 
novelty, hea thund quiet, solid comfort, 
you wall probably want to stay at this 
place all summer. The population at 
Wilkesbarré emb.aces some of the most 
polite and cultivated soci ‘ty to be found in 
the United States. All the mountain 
streams are {u'l of trout, where the visitor 
can whie away as many charming hours 


‘in June as he pleases. If the denizen of 


the city seeks health and invigoration, or 
if the virtue of his wife and daughters are 
cf any value to him, let him by all means 
eschew such moral sinks as Saratoga or 
Newport, and select the charming Wy- 
cming Valley for his summer resort. 


—A correspondent of the Richmond 
Christian Observer has made another ‘ero- 
cious attack upon THe ‘ up Guarp. and 
upon ‘that party in the North who howls 
that ours is a white man’s government.” 
We have sent a rejoinder to the Observer. 
The anthor of the attack, whose name we 
could guess, we 'hink, seems to imagine 
himself « sort of theological and exegeti- 
cal Bombasies Furioso, who has a mission 
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to p'tch into everyth'ng in science, litera- 
ture, politics and history, which does not 
smell of the dungeons of centuries. Every- 
body but himsef is ‘‘foolish,” ‘ si-ly,” 
“ignorant,” and utterly without God in 
this world, If he is utterly ignorant of 
anthropological science, he more than 
makes up for the deficiency in the rotund 
proportion of his assurance and impu-! 
dence. He accuses [nz Oxtp Guarp 0 
teaching that ‘‘the negro is not a man,” 
and that ‘voting is a natural” rather than 
a political right, All of which will of 
course be news to the rea:iers of this 
mgizine. He thinks the editor is “a 
Radical at boitom,” because he does not 
b iieve that the negro is of the same spe- 
cies as the w ite man. W: will not tor- 
ture our readers with the gyrations of hs 
logic in this matter. Our reply sent to 
the Richmond O>server wiil be reprinted 
in the next number of Taz Op Guarp. 


—An exchange says: ‘“‘We did not no- 
tice the name of the editor of THz OLp 
Gvarp at the Soros's dinner to the pres.” 
Nor did it notice the name of any other 
editor of this city at that tea-party (dof’t 
cail it dinner). It must have been an aw‘ul 
terture for the stiipe of young men who 
were pressed by these sweet women to re- 
present the press, to guzzie tea the whcle 
evening. They are used to beiter things, 
if somebody is kind enough to furnish them, 
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—The Imperialist seems to think that 
when we slide fully into an Empire, our 
literature will be greatly improved. Tacitus 
thought that a Republic was the richest 
so | for literature. He says: ‘‘' The Roman 
Commonwealth produced numerous au- 
thors, who wrote with equal bo!dnes: and 
e oquence ; but when it was enslaved, tho 
grent men were no more. Tyranny had 
usurped the place of equality, which is the 
soul of liberty, and destroyed publ.c cour- 
age. Tac minds of men, te:rfied by un- 
just power, degenerated into all the vile- 
ness and methods of servitude; abject 
sycophancy and Llind submission became 
the only means of preferment, and indced 
of sitety; men dared not opon their 
mout s but to flatter.” And Pliny the 
younger tells us: ‘*The dread of tyranny 
had such an effect that the Senate, the 
great Roman Senate, became at list stupid 
anddumb. The spirit and genius o! the 
peopls were broken and sunken forever. 
He apologises for eight of the epis:los of © 
his uncle, which he says were not written 
with the vigor of the rest, as they wire 
composed in the reign-of Nero, when all 
authors were cramped.” We are of opinion 
that an Empire in this country would agree 
as badly with our literature as it would 
with the head that should undertake to 
wear @ crown, 





